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It is the aim of the Association for International Con- 
ciliation to awaken interest and to seek coéperation in 
the movement to promote international good will. This 
movement depends for its ultimate success upon in- 
creased international understanding, appreciation, and 
sympathy. To this end, documents are printed and 
widely circulated, giving information as to the progress 
of the movement and as to matters connected therewith, 
in order that individual citizens, the newspaper press, 
and organizations of various kinds may have accurate 
information on these subjects readily available. 

The Association endeavors to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, contentious questions, and in particular questions 
relating to the domestic policy of any given nation. 
Attention is to be fixed rather upon those underlying 
principles of international law, international conduct, 
and international organization, which must be agreed 
upon and enforced by all nations if peaceful civiliza- 
tion is to continue and to be advanced. A list of pub- 
lications will be found on pages 130, 131, and 132, 


Subscription rate: twenty-five cents for one year, or 
one dollar for five years, 
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LEAGUE OF FREE NATIONS 
ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES ! 


The object of this Society is to promote a more 
general realization and support by the public of the 
conditions indispensable to the success, at the Peace 
Conference and thereafter, of American aims and 
policy as outlined by President Wilson. 

The particular aims, such as the liberation of Bel- 
gium, Serbia, Poland, and Bohemia, and their future 
protection from aggression, and America’s own future 
security on land and sea, are dependent upon the 
realization of the more general aim of a sounder future 
international order, the corner-stone of which must 
be a League of Nations. 

The purposes of such a League are to achieve for 
all peoples, great and small: 


1. Security: the due protection of national existence. 
2. Equality of economic opportunity. 


1 Throughout the last six months a group of about fifty editors, 
publicists, and experienced students of international affairs have been 
meeting weekly in New York for the serious and thorough study of 
the far-reaching implications of the idea of a League of Nations after 
the war. It is believed that the time is now ripe for fuller and specific 
discussion, and for securing popular assent to certain necessary corol- 
laries of the main idea. Accordingly this statement of principles is 
offered as a basis for general consideration, and comment is desired. 

Copies of the statement may be obtained upon application to 
the Secretary, League of Free Nations Association, 130 West 42d 
Street, New York City. 
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Both these purposes demand for their accomplish- 
ment profound changes in the spirit and principles of 
the older international statecraft. The underlying 
assumption heretofore has been that a nation’s security 
and prosperity rest chiefly upon its own strength and 
resources. Such an assumption has been used to 
justify statesmen in attempting, on the ground of the 
supreme need for national security, to increase their 
own nation’s power and resources by insistence upon 
strategic frontiers, territory with raw material, outlets 
to the sea, even though that course does violence to 
the security and prosperity of others. Under any 
system in which adequate defense rests upon individ- 
ual preponderance of power, the security of one must 
involve the insecurity of another, and must inevitably 
give rise to covert or overt competitions for power and 
territory dangerous to peace and destructive to justice. 

Under such a system of competitive as opposed to 
coéperative nationalism the smaller nationalities can 
never be really secure. Obviously Belgians, Jugoslavs, 
Poles, Czechoslovaks will not be secure if they have 
to depend upon their own individual, unaided strength. 
International commitments of some kind there must 
be. The price of secure nationality is some degree of 
internationalism. 

The fundamental principle underlying the League 
of Nations is that the security and rights of each 
member shall rest upon the strength of the whole 
League, pledged to uphold by their combined power 
international arrangements ensuring fair treatment 
for all. 

The first concern of a League of Nations is to find 
out what those arrangements should be, what rules of 
international life will ensure justice to all, how far the 
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old international law or practice must be modified to 
secure that end. It is to the interest of the entire, 
world that every nation should attain its maximum 
economic development, provided it does not prevent a 
similar development of other nations. The realization 
of this aim depends upon a gradually increasing 
freedom of mutual exchange with its resulting eco- 
nomic interdependence. It is certain, for instance, 
that if anything approaching equality of economic 
opportunity as between great and small, powerful 
and weak, is to be obtained, the following must be 
guaranteed for all on equal terms: 

(a) No state shall accord to one neighbor privileges 
not accorded to others—this principle to apply to the 
purchase of raw material as well as to access to 
markets. Equality of economic opportunity does not 
mean the abolition of all tariffs or the abolition of the 
right of self-governing states to determine whether 
Free Trade or Protection is to their best interests. 

(6) States exercising authority in non-self-governing 
territories shall not exercise that power as a means of 
securing a privileged economic position for their own 
nationals; economic opportunity in such territories 
shall be open to all peoples on equal terms, the 
peoples of nations possessing no such territories being 
in the same position economically as those that possess 
great subject empires. Investments and concessions 
in backward countries should be placed under inter- 
national control. 

(c) Goods and persons of the citizens of all states 
should be transported on equal terms on international 
rivers, canals, straits, or railroads. 

(d) Landlocked states must be guaranteed access 
to the sea on equal terms both by equality of treatment 
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on communications running through other states, and 
by the use of seaports. 

The first task is legislative in its nature. The prob- 
lem is to modify the conditions that lead to war. It 
will be quite inadequate to establish courts of arbi- 
tration or of law if they have to arbitrate or judge on 
the basis of the old laws and practices. These have 
proved insufficient. 

It is obvious that any plan ensuring national secur- 
ity and equality of economic opportunity will involve 
a limitation of national sovereignty. It is here 
particularly that the success of the League will 
demand the doing of the “unprecedented things” 
mentioned by President Wilson. States possessing 
ports that are the natural outlet of a hinterland occu- 
pied by another people will perhaps regard it as an 
intolerable invasion of their independence if their 
sovereignty over those ports is not absolute but lim- 
ited by the obligation to permit of their use by a 
foreign and possibly rival people on equal terms. 
States possessing territories in Africa or Asia inhabited 
by populations in a backward state of development, 
have generally heretofore looked for privileged and 
preferential treatment of their own industry and com- 
merce in those territories. Great interests will be 
challenged, some sacrifice of national pride demanded, 
and the hostility of political factions in some countries 
will be aroused. 

Yet if, after the war, states are to be shut out from 
the sea; if rapidly expanding populations find them- 
selves excluded from raw materials indispensable to 
their prosperity; if the privileges and preferences 
enjoyed by states with overseas territories place the 
less powerful states at a disadvantage, we shall have 
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re-established potent motives for that competition for 
political power which, in the past, has been so large an 
element in the causation of war and the subjugation 
of weaker peoples. The ideal of the security of all 
nations and “equality of opportunity” will have failed 
of realization. 

Both President Wilson and Lord Grey have insisted 
that the creation of a League of Nations must be an 
integral part of the settlement itself. Both have 
indeed declared that if it is not established at that 
settlement, it is never likely to be. 

The reason is obvious. If the League is not a po- 
litical reality at the time that the territorial readjust- 
ments come to be discussed; if, as in the past, nations 
must look for their future security chiefly to their own 
strength and resources, then inevitably, in the name 
of the needs of national defense, there will be claims 
for strategic frontiers and territories with raw material 
which do violence to the principle of nationality. 
Afterwards those who suffer from such violations 
would be opposed to the League of Nations because 
it would consecrate the injustice of which they would 
be the victims. A refusal to trust to the League of 
Nations, and a demand for “material” guarantees for 
future safety, will set up that very distrust which will 
afterwards be appealed to as justification for regarding 
the League as impracticable because it inspires no 
general confidence. A bold “Act of Political Faith” 
in the League will justify itself by making the League 
a success; but, equally, lack of faith will justify itself 
by ruining the League. 

Just as the general acceptance of the principles of 
the League must precede the territorial settlement, so 
must it precede attempts to reduce armaments. The 
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League should not be, in the first stage, a proposal to 
relinquish arms, but to combine them; it should be 
an agreement upon the methods by which they can 
be used in common for common security. The League 
of Nations is not an alternative to the use of force, but 
the organization of force to the end that it may be 
effective for our common protection. 

If nations can be brought to realize that they can 
in truth look to the League as the main guaranty of 
political security and economic opportunity, that 
those things do not demand unwilling provinces as 
sources of man power or raw material, nor seaports as 
a condition of economic development, then one of the 
main obstacles to the liberation of subject nationali- 
ties will have been removed, and the solution of the 
specific problems of Poland, Alsace-Lorraine, Bohe- 
mia, Jugoslavia, and the self-determination of the 
peoples of Turkey and Russia, will have been enor- 
mously facilitated. 

The administrative machinery of a workable inter- 
nationalism already exists in rudimentary form. The 
international bodies that have already been estab- 
lished by the Allied belligerents—who now number 
over a score—to deal with their combined military 
resources, shipping and transport, food, raw mate- 
rials, and finance, have been accorded immense pow- 
ers. Many of these activities—particularly those 
relating to the international control of raw material 
and shipping—will have to be continued during the 
very considerable period of demobilization and recon- 
struction which will follow the war. Problems of de- 
mobilization and civil re-employment particularly 
will demand the efficient representation of Labor and 
Liberal elements of the various states. With inter- 
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national commissions, and exercising the same control 
over the economic resources of the world, an inter- 
national government with powerful sanction will in 
fact exist. 

The international machinery will need democratiza- 
tion as well as progressive differentiation of function. 
If the League of Nations is not to develop into an 
immense bureaucratic union of governments instead 
of a democratic union of peoples, the elements of (a) 
complete publicity and (0) effective popular represen- 
tation must be insisted upon. The first of these is 
implicit in the principle, so emphasized by President 
Wilson, that in the future there must be an end to 
secret diplomacy. The second can only be met by 
some representation of the peoples in a body with 
legislative powers over international affairs—which 
must include minority elements—as distinct from the 
governments of the constituent states of the League. 
It is the principle which has found expression in the 
American Union as contrasted with the Federated 
States of the German Empire. If the government of 
the United States consisted merely of the representa- 
tives of forty-eight states, the Union could never 
have been maintained on a democratic basis. Hap- 
pily it consists also of the representatives of a hundred 
million people. The new international government 
must make the same provision and deliberately aim to 
see that all the great parties and groups in the various 
states obtain representation. 

The assurance of the political, civil, religious and, 
cultural rights of minorities within states is an 
even more difficult problem. But genuinely demo- 
cratic parliamentary institutions in the League, en- 
suring some expression of minority opinion as well as 
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complete publicity, will be a strong deterrent if not a 
complete assurance against tyrannical treatment of 
minorities within its constituent states. 

Indispensable to the success of American policy are 
at least the following: 


A universal association of nations based upon the principle 
that the security of each shall rest upon the strength of the whole, 
pledged to uphold international arrangements giving equality of 
political right and economic opportunity, the association to be 
based upon a constitution democratic in character, possessing a 
central council or parliament as truly representative as possible 
of all the political parties in the constituent nations, open to any 
nation, and only such nation, whose government is responsible to 
the people. The formation of such an association should be an 
integral part of the settlement itself and its territorial problems, 
and not distinct therefrom. It should prohibit the formation of 
minor leagues or special covenants, or special economic combina- 
tions, boycotts, or exclusions. Differences between members 
should be submitted to its judicial bodies. Its administrative 
machinery should be built up from the inter-allied bodies already 
in existence, expanded into international bodies differentiated in 
function and democratized in constitution. The effective sanc- 
tion of the association shou!d be not only the combined military 
power of the whole used as an instrument of repression, but also 
such use of the world-wide control of economic resources as would 
make it more advantageous for a state to become and remain a 
member of the association and to codperate with it, than to 
challenge it. 


All the principles above outlined are merely an 
extension of the principles that have been woven into 
the fabric of our own national life. 

In search of freedom, our forefathers turned their 
faces to the West, set out across the Atlantic, and laid 
the foundations of an American commonwealth. Even 
in the free spaces of the New World they could not 
attain independence, unity, and democracy, in such 
measure as we now possess them, without struggle. It 
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has remained for our generation, with these things 
not wholly achieved, to turn our faces toward the 
East and set out overseas across the Atlantic to aid 
the peoples from whom we sprang to achieve those 
things in the midst of the more rigid social fabric of 
the Old World, and against the forces of despotism, 
autocracy, imperialism, privilege, and militarism, 
which found their supreme embodiment in the 
Prussian scheme of world dominion. 

In war and in settlement we stand for the principles 
which have shot through each of the great epochs of 
American struggle. In our War of the Revolution, in 
which we ourselves struck for independence and 
nationality, we established tradition which prompts 
us to stand for the freedom and self-determination of 
the weaker peoples; for restoration and reparation 
for Belgium and Serbia; a united and independent 
Poland; justice to the peoples of Alsace-Lorraine; 
recognition of the Czechoslovaks and the Jugoslavs; 
the freedom of the Russian Revolution to achieve its 
own destiny. And in our championship, through 
the Monroe Doctrine, of the lesser American states, 
we supported in one hemisphere this fundamental 
principle which we now urge as a basis for both. 

In our Civil War, in which we determined whether 
in the New World a nation conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal, might endure, we liberated a race which we had 
oppressed, and made the union of free states secure. 
So now we stand for the greatest measure of auton- 
omy, and for absolute freedom of religion, of civil 
liberty, of cultural development of the weaker peoples 
within the stronger nations, and of the native peoples 
of the undeveloped regions of the earth. 
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And out of our civil travail through which was con- 
firmed our union of free states, which with unfortified 
boundaries and unantagonistic development stretches 
from ocean to ocean, we stand for the development of 
a League of Nations which shall bring the free peoples 
of the earth into a new fellowship, which shall settle 
their disputes by conciliation and adjudication, which 
shall put the economic power and the armed force of 
the whole against the violators of justice and the 
disturbers of peace, and which shall be open to all 
nations who subscribe to its principles and by a full 
democratic scheme of government make themselves 
eligible to such an alliance of free peoples. 

So it is that President Wilson was in line with the 
great currents of American tradition when he char- 
acterized this as a war “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” 

In our Declaration of Independence, our Constitu- 
tion, the Monroe Doctrine, and the Emancipation 
Proclamation, the New World has offered documents 
which have contributed to the organized freedom of 
mankind, and in President Wilson’s state papers we 
have the elements of a new charter. At a time when 
deep-seated forces of reaction would hamper a 
democratic solution and assert the old schemes of 
competitive militarism, of economic wars after the 
war, of division and bitterness and unhealed sores, 
such as will breed further wars and rob this one of its 
great culmination, we call on all liberal-minded men 
to stand behind the principles which the President 
has enunciated, and we invite them to join in fellow- 
ship with us for their realization. 

November 27, 1918 
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LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 
VICTORY PROGRAM ! 


The war now happily brought to a close has been 
above all a war to end war, but in order to ensure the 
fruits of victory and to prevent the recurrence of such 
a catastrophe there should be formed a League of 
Free Nations, as universal as possible, based upon 
treaty and pledged that the security of each state shall 
rest upon the strength of the whole. The initiating 
nucleus of the membership of the League should be the 
nations associated as belligerents in winning the war. 

The League should aim at promoting the /iderty, 
progress, and fair economic opportunity of all nations, 
and the orderly development of the world. 

It should ensure peace by eliminating causes of 
dissension, by deciding controversies by peaceable 
means, and by uniting the potential force of all the 
members as a standing menace against any nation 
that seeks to upset the peace of the world. 

The advantages of membership in the League, both 
economically and from the point of view of security, 
should be so clear that all nations will desire to be 
members of it. 

For this purpose it is necessary to create— 

1. For the decision of justiciable questions, an impar- 
tial tribunal whose jurisdiction shall not depend upon 

1 Adopted at a meeting of the Executive Committee, held in New 
York, November 23, 1918, as the official platform of the League to 
Enforce Peace, superseding the proposals adopted at the organization 
of the League in Philadelphia, June 17, 1915. 
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the assent of the parties to the controversy; provision 
to be made for enforcing its decisions. 

2. For questions that are not justiciable in their 
character, a Council of Conciliation, as mediator, 
which shall hear, consider, and make recommenda- 
tions; and failing acquiescence by the parties con- 
cerned, the League shall determine what action, if 
any, shall be taken. 

3. An administrative organization for the conduct of 
affairs of common interest, the protection and care of 
backward regions and internationalized places, and 
such matters as have been jointly administered before 
and during the war. We hold that this object must 
be attained by methods and through machinery that 
will ensure both stability and progress; preventing, 
on the one hand, any crystallization of the status quo 
that will defeat the forces of healthy growth and 
changes, and providing, on the other hand, a way by 
which progress can be secured and necessary change 
effected without recourse to war. 

4. A representative Congress to formulate and codify 
rules of international law, to inspect the work of the 
administrative bodies and to consider any matter 
affecting the tranquillity of the world or the progress 
or betterment of human relations. Its deliberations 
should be public. 

5. An Executive Body, able to speak with authority 
in the name of the nations represented, and to act in 
case the peace of the world is endangered. 

The representation of the different nations in the 
organs of the League should be in proportion to the 
responsibilities and obligations they assume. The rules 
of international law should not be defeated for lack of 
unanimity. 
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A resort to force by any nation should be prevented 
by a solemn agreement that any aggression will be 
met immediately by such an overwhelming economic 
and military force that it will not be attempted. 

No member of the League should make any other 
offensive or defensive treaty or alliance, and all treaties 
of whatever nature made by any member of the 
League should at once be made public. 

Such a League must be formed at the time of the 
definitive peace, or the opportunity may be lost forever. 

This Victory Program is offered for the consider- 
ation and endorsement of all organizations and indi- 
viduals interested in the problems of international 
reconstruction. 

It has been adopted also by the League of Free 
Nations Association of New York. 
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THE WORLD’S COURT LEAGUE 


The World’s Court League, Inc., was organized in 
May, 1915, to advocate and secure the establishment 
of a World Court for the settlement of disputes 
between nations. This righteous war, the League 
holds, makes the Court Idea of justice, arbitration 
and intelligent adjustment stronger than ever. 

The four points of the League platform are sum- 
marized as follows: 


THE WorRLD’s Court LEAGUE believes that a League 
of Nations, erected upon the foundations laid in the 
existing Inter-allied Councils and in agreements 
among friendly nations associating themselves together 
for the maintenance of a just peace, should establish 
and sustain for the common welfare: 

1. A World Court, or system of World Courts, with powers 
similar to those of the Court of Arbitral Justice agreed upon at 
the Second Hague Conference. 

2. Commissions of Inquiry or Conciliation to consider inter- 
national disputes not settled by negotiation, arbitration or 
judicial decision. 

3. A World Congress, meeting at regular intervals, repre- 
senting the nations that possess governments responsible to the 
people, and authorized to formulate and enact international laws. 

4. A World Council, developed from the present Supreme 
Council and associated with the World Congress as an executive 
committee of the League of Nations. 


For public information and education in interna- 
tional affairs, The League publishes The World Court 
Magazine monthly. Membership in The League 
includes subscription to this special magazine. In- 
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cluded in the organization of The World’s Court 
League is an International Council of more than 
fifty men of reputation in international fields and a 
National Advisory Board of about one hundred 
American leaders. 

Officers of The World’s Court League include: 
Charles Lathrop Pack, President; Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of International Council; Albert 
Shaw, President of National Advisory Board; Henry 
Clews, Treasurer; Samuel T. Dutton, General Secre- 
tary; Frederick E. Farnsworth, Executive Secretary; 
Charles H. Levermore, Corresponding Secretary; 
Frank Chapin Bray, Editor. 

Office: Educational Building, Fifth Avenue and 
Thirteenth Street, New York City. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION 


President: 
VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON 


A British organization founded to promote the 
formation of a World League of Free Peoples for the 
securing of international justice, mutual defense, and 
permanent peace. 

Constituted by the union of the League of Nations 
Society and the League of Free Nations Association. 

Associated with the American “League to Enforce 
Peace” and other kindred societies in the United 


Kingdom and abroad. 
OBJECT 

The establishment as soon as possible of a League of Free 
Peoples desirous of ending war for ever, and willing to agree: 

1. To submit all disputes arising between themselves to 
methods of peaceful settlement. 

2. To suppress jointly, by the use of all means at their dis- 
posal, any attempt by any State to disturb the peace of the world 
by acts of war. 

3. To create a Supreme Court, and to respect and enforce its 
decisions. 

4. To establish a permanent Council which shall provide for 
the development of international law, for the settlement of differ- 
ences not suitable for submission to the Supreme Court, for the 
supervision and control of armament and for joint action in mat- 
ters of common concern. 

5. To admit to the League all peoples able and willing to give 
effective guarantees of their loyal intention to observe its cove- 
nants and thus to bring about such a world organization as will 
guarantee the freedom of Nations; act as trustee and guardian 
of uncivilized races and undeveloped territories; maintain inter- 
national order, and thus finally liberate mankind from the curse 
of war. 


Address: 22, Buckingham Gate, S. W. 1, and 
Central Buildings, Westminster, S. W. 1, London. 
[21] 
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A League of Nations. Speech delivered by Felix 
Calonder, ex-President of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, before the National Council (Lower House) 
of Switzerland, June 6, 1918. 


The Political Department has, as you know, secured 
since the beginning of this year, with the Federal 
Council’s assent, the codperation, as permanent legal 
adviser, of Dr. Max Huber, professor at the Zurich 
University. . : 

One of the main tasks which devolve upon him con- 
sists in studying most thoroughly the different prob- 
lems concerning the international order of the future, 
so as to provide the Federal Council with a report con- 
cerning these questions. His propositions and proj- 
ects will be examined by a consultative commission: 
the results of this commission’s deliberation will in 
turn be submitted, with an explanatory statement, to 
the Federal Council, which will then be able, with full 
knowledge of the matter, to determine its attitude. 
The Federal Council intends, in proper time to submit 
to the Parliament a report, treating of the whole prob- 
lem. Professor Huber has begun his studies and the 
Federal Council has already decided to establish the 
Consultative Commission, to which I have just al- 
luded. The Political Department will in proper time 
make proposals to the Federal Council concerning this 
commission’s membership. 

Thus defined and organized, this preparatory work 
will, for the benefit of our authorities and of our na- 
tion, serve to clear up the problem of the future com- 
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munity of nations and will enable us to coéperate 
efficiently towards the realization of this high ideal 
towards which humanity is tending. We cannot and 
will not shirk this duty; for it lies in the general lines 
of history’s normal development, which the present 
terrible war may have delayed but cannot check. 

Ever since the Middle Ages gave birth to the Mod- 
ern States, legal and philosophical theorists as well as 
practical statesmen have repeatedly expressed the idea 
of uniting the independent sovereignties into a com- 
munity of nations. The unity of European culture 
and the increasing economic interdependency of states 
on the one hand, the recollection of the terrible con- 
sequences of past wars, on the other, have ever and 
again urged men to seek the conciliation of the differ- 
ent interests of States in an international order based 
on justice. 

The peace of Utrecht was concluded in the year 
1713. It put an end to the war of Spanish succession, 
a conflict which may in many regards be compared to 
the present war. On that occasion the great European 
powers thought they had found a key to the problem 
of international community by founding the world’s 
order and security on the basis of territorial equilib- 
rium. But this equilibrium being guaranteed by no 
permanent organization, remained absolutely un- 
stable. One century later, humanity underwent the 
terrible ordeal of the Great Revolution and of the 
wars of Napoleon. The storm ended in the Vienna 
Congress. Here the Holy Alliance was founded, 
which claimed to apply the principles of Christian 
ethics to relations between states. But it soon became 
apparent that this international community headed by 
five great powers was meant to serve reactionary 
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policy, adverse to independence. So this attempt 
was doomed to failure and it weakened the great idea 
of an international community. But the idea sur- 
vived. 

The nineteenth century was nearing its close when 
Europe bethought itself again of the danger which 
loomed ahead and threatened to drag humanity into 
the whirlpool of a huge war. The principle of nation- 
alities had expanded and asserted itself. The different 
states faced each other more compact than ever. 
The struggle for material power knew no limits. The 
development of technical science had reached an 
unprecedented level which allowed and facilitated for- 
midable armaments. Far-sighted men in the field of 
politics, economic and military science detected the 
peril and clearly realized the disastrous consequences 
which would result from a war of which neither the 
duration nor the extent could be measured. In order 
to ward off the danger, Russia in 1899 took the initia- 
tive of the first peace congress. During the summer 
of 1899, delegates of all the European states and of 
some American and Asiatic states assembled in The 
Hague. Without in the least wishing to deprecate the 
importance of this first congress, it must be admitted 
that it was, on the whole, a failure; a failure due to 
the skepticism with which its aims were considered by 
the officials and diplomats of several states. The 
blunt indifference or the sarcastic derision which it 
aroused in wide circles of the common people also con- 
tributed in a great measure to mar its results. Here 
was a great idea misunderstood by a small humanity 
which proved unworthy of it. Nothing great can be 
accomplished in any sphere, least of all in that of 
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international relations, without a deep and mighty 
movement. 

The second Hague Conference, in 1907, met with no 
greater success. No satisfactory results were attained, 
despite the fact that several states wished to advance 
further along the road already gone over at the first 
conference. 

The plans suggested in 1907 hardly offered serious 
guaranty of peace and the Swiss Federal Council was, 
therefore, unable to give its adhesion to them. 

The chief idea of the 1899 conference, the limitation 
of armament, was in no way realized. The agreements 
made concerning the peaceful solution of international 
conflicts are in the nature of timid compromises and 
betray a skepticism which does not dare to peer under 
the surface and fears to go to the bottom of things. 

If now, from the depth of the infinite distress into 
which war has dragged mankind, we look back upon 
those conferences of 1899 and 1907, we cannot but 
think that a terrible drama was acted then. 

With what an exaggerated distrust, with what a 
jealous concern of their entire liberty of action, did 
not several states, some more, others less, seek to 
avoid all seriously and effectively binding measures 
which might secure peace? All such measures were 
opposed as allegedly incompatible with national 
sovereignty. 

And what now? Today all these states are chained 
up in a thousand bonds of mutual dependency which 
none of them has the power to loosen. 

Humanity only, a humanity converted to the idea 
of international friendship and mutual esteem can 
change these conditions. 
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But the inevitable has come to pass. Whereas 
economic competition and class struggles are regu- 
lated within by national legislation, without the clash- 
ing of interests between states finally overthrew the 
comparatively feeble barriers of treaties and of inter- 
national law and ended in the horrors of the war. 

We have been led to consider the history of the last 
four centuries as that of the domination of Europe 
over the rest of the world. This period is doubtless at 
an end. In former times, despite the frequency of its 
wars, Europe had always managed to recuperate and 
to recover the necessary strength to accomplish its 
universal task, to maintain and increase its predomi- 
nant situation. This was due to the absence of any 
other state which could seriously compete with Euro- 
pean powers. In the course of the last century, this 
situation gradually changed and today the world 
shows us a quite different picture. Outside our con- 
tinent there have arisen powerful states and peoples, 
susceptible of great development which the war has 
spared entirely or weakened only slightly, and which 
are successfully and efficiently entering into political 
and economic competition with the European powers. 

The supremacy of Europe is at an end. In my opin- 
ion Europe can only seek to take its share of the 
world’s work together with the civilized states of other 
parts of the globe. Even this it will only be able to do 
if a final stop be at last put to the atrocious wars 
which, regardless of all consequence, have always been 
waged as a result of the rivalry between European 
states. 

So it has come to pass that out of the distress of the 
present time there has arisen a cry for a League of 
Nations, first in France, in England, among the neu- 
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trals, then also in Germany and Austria. The Presi- 
dent of the United States of America and the Pope 
have voiced it with peculiar emphasis. The idea which 
in the past was left to much ridiculed pacifists and 
theorists has now penetrated into diplomacy and poli- 
tics where it will prosper and never come to rest. 

Doubtless the scheme suggested by the term a 
League of Peace, a Society of Nations, and similar 
catchwords, are varied and the sympathies which they 
arouse are certainly not everywhere the same. But 
the ice has been broken. 

A lofty ideal, an inspiration to mankind, has entered 
the sphere of practical politics. 

Will it stir up humanity so deeply and so universally 
that all obstacles in the path of its realization will be 
overcome? That is the question. For salvation can 
only come of this great idea if it gains ground every- 
where and if the conscience of the nations be deeply 
and universally permeated with the necessity of a new 
conception of international policy. 

Sooner or later the time must come when a decisive 
step must be taken. It will then be seen whether true 
reconstruction and thereby social progress will be 
possible or whether Europe shall for an indefinite 
period be again exposed to the repetition of destruc- 
tive upheavals. 

No country can have a more vital interest in the 
reorganization of the community of states than 
Switzerland. 

Quite generally I could venture to say that no 
nation can hope to gain lasting benefits through the 
unlimited use of its power and through total isolation. 
Such a policy as that of unbridled might must finally 
bring ruin upon states and mankind. 
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But for a small country like Switzerland legal order 
is a vital necessity, a policy based on might a certain 
and constant cause of danger. The skeptical and dis- 
trustful may point to the special dangers to which 
international engagements, which are indispensable 
for the establishment of a new legal order and from 
which no State can escape if it wishes to co6perate in 
its establishment, expose small states whose develop- 
ment and freedom may be menaced thereby. 

But, I ask you, does there not exist a far greater 
and more pressing danger in that the powerful states, 
making the most of international anarchy and law- 
lessness, might be tempted whenever they felt so dis- 
posed, to oppress their feeble neighbors? I am con- 
vinced that all that will be done for the prevention of 
armed conflicts, which more and more assume the char- 
acter of universal destructive calamities, will, first of 
all, inure to the benefit of the smaller nations. 

The probable imperfection of the international in- 
stitutions of the future cannot and should not be 
urged as a sufficient reason for not earnestly striving 
for that realization. Switzerland has so much at 
stake in international conflicts, an atmosphere of ever 
impending war renders so precarious the very existence 
of our country, so impedes its development, that we 
must joyfully welcome all loyal efforts towards a better 
understanding between nations and towards the 
strengthening of the idea of peace. 

However, I do not wish to overemphasize our own 
special national interests. They are not, in my opinion 
at least, the exclusive, not even the decisive factor 
which should determine Switzerland’s attitude. 

‘Above all, we have before us, and we should fully 
realize it, a great ideal of mankind. It is this ideal 
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which we wish to serve disinterestedly, with our entire 
devotion. Thus without seeking it, our country will 
derive the highest possible advantage from its co- 
operation: the consciousness of having faithfully 
accomplished its task in favor of humanity, and the 
right and power to maintain its rank as a useful 
member of the community of nations, entitled to the 
same rights as its associates. 

But, in spite of all our ideal hopes for the future, we 
cannot and will not stray one single moment from the 
path of present and immediate realities. 

We are unanimous, I am led to believe, in admitting 
that Switzerland cannot and must not adhere uncon- 
ditionally to a Society of Nations or to any such 
international institution, but that she shall do so only 
if sufficient guaranty be secured that our national 
character, our independence, and our equal rights be 
maintained. 

The measure in which a state may bind itself to a 
higher community is determined by the benefits and 
the security which this community can assure to 
humanity at large and to every state in particular. 
Therefore, we will begin by requesting our experts to 
examine closely all these questions and to determine 
the conditions on which Switzerland should insist be- 
fore adhering to the new international legal organiza- 
tion, if such an organization is to be created. 

National character is, and remains, the basis of all 
progressive development. Our world ideal is feder- 
ative, not cosmopolitan. And just as the international 
community of the future must never imply the re- 
linquishment of the different states’ national character, 
so it must never weaken, but strengthen and deepen, 
the conscious devotion of all citizens towards their 
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native country. If any Swiss soldier should allege the 
hoped-for League of Nations as a pretext for shirking 
his military duties we would most vigorously oppose 
such sophistry. As long as our country is exposed to 
the dangers of war, it is the sacred duty of all her 
sons to be ready to sacrifice their property and life in 
the defense of its freedom and independence. He who 
is not capable of doing his duty towards his own 
country will not be a useful member of the interna- 
tional community. 

From all that I have said, it follows that the 
strengthening of the principle of the law and peace in 
the relations between states is the high goal towards 
which the foreign policy of Switzerland must tend. 
This ideal is really not new for us: it springs quite 
naturally from our history and our national character. 

Our democracy embraces four linguistic groups, 
which, faithful to their indestructible pact, feel them- 
selves firmly welded into one nation on the basis of 
mutual respect. 

If our country is so dear to us, it is precisely because 
of this rich diversity of local and linguistic values. 
This is the most precious source of our national ideals. 

This diversity of tongue, this variety of ethnical 
elements has, indeed, its difficulties, its complications, 
occasionally its dangers. Switzerland’s history proves 
it but too clearly. But we have succeeded in the past, 
and we will succeed in the future, in combining the 
diversified energies and endeavors of our nation into 
one mighty national creative activity. This, how- 
ever, is only possible if our federal family be animated 
by feelings of strong self-sacrificing solidarity, and by 
a spirit of unconditional mutual confidence. This 
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absolute confidence is inconceivable without complete 
openness and friendliness of purpose. 

The greatest Swiss German poet, the ardent patriot, 
Gottfried Keller, has aptly characterized the general 
tendency of our small and complex country’s policy 
as being made of “friendship in freedom.” Let us re- 
main faithful to this national motto. Then, despite 
momentary disagreements, despite passing crises, we 
will be certain to fulfill our historic mission. 

Switzerland’s history is as a microcosm of the devel- 
opment of international relations. And our state, 
with all its political life, appears as the forerunner of 
the future Society of Nations. Never has a nation 
had a more clearly defined and more natural inter- 
national mission than Switzerland at the present time. 
It is her destiny to favor peace and good will among 
all nations by showing the world by its own example 
that people of different blood and tongue can be 
united in a happy community, on the basis of mutual 
confidence, of freedom, and of equality. 

As I have said above, the necessity of reorganizing 
international relations has been acknowledged by lead- 
ing statesmen of most belligerent countries in both 
camps and also by distinguished statesmen in neutral 
states. In several countries, commissions have been 
appointed to study these problems. We are, con- 
sequently, not the first to take such decision. 

Concrete propositions have not yet been officially 
made. This is quite natural, as we are dealing here 
with extremely difficult problems, with which states- 
men and diplomatists have not heretofore very 
actively busied themselves. 

On the other hand, we already possess important 
studies due to private scholars and to men belonging 
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to all classes of the population who have devoted 
much time to the examination of the idea of a League 
of Nations. I particularly wish to insist upon the 
fact that we will not only take into consideration the 
results of researches made by jurists and professional 
politicians. It would be a most unpardonable omis- 
sion were we to disregard the many and, in part, very 
thoughtful monographs due to private individuals. 
No doubt this rich literature contains obvious errors. 
But it also offers valuable suggestions which should 
not be thoughtlessly dismissed. 

Our attention will naturally particularly be drawn 
to the suggestions Mr. Scherrer-Fiillemann made yes- 
terday. As far as I am concerned, I am unable at 
present to formulate definité proposals concerning 
many of the questions to which the problem of the 
new legal organization gives rise. As I have said, I 
prefer to await the results of our expert’s studies. 

I will, therefore, make but a few remarks and sug- 
gestions for the present. First of all, it is important 
to define clearly the principles which are to underlie 
the new international organization, without previously 
determining all sorts of details. 

The first practical result to be attained is the 
creation of institutions for the peaceful solution of 
conflicts between states. Conflicts of a legal nature, 
which may be examined and judged according to 
strictly legal rules, are to be submitted to international 
arbitration. One must strive to bring the states to 
pledge themselves to submit those clearly defined 
judicial questions to an arbitration court, if possible, 
without any restrictive condition. 

On the other hand, international disagreements 
which are not susceptible of being legally judged and 
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settled, must be placed before special mediatory insti- 
tutions. Here, likewise, it should not be left to the 
states to decide out of pure whim whether they shall 
resort to this mediation or not. It should be at least 
possible to obtain that all states pledge themselves to 
await the proposals of this mediatory body before re- 
sorting to war. 

The possibility of inducing them beforehand to con- 
sider the recommendations of these tribunals as bind- 
ing on both parties is a doubtful matter which must 
be seriously examined. 

It is of serious import that both the arbitration 
court and the court of mediation be permanent and 
independent institutions. Otherwise they will hardly 
be able to accomplish their task and will not be con- 
stantly accessible and effective. 

All means should persistently be used to draw the 
attention of all states and of public opinion every- 
where to the great importance of these institutions. 

Mr. Scherrer-Fiillemann has also spoken of the 
international sanctions which must be foreseen in view 
of repressing transgressions of international law and 
of enforcing the execution of decisions which the 
states might refuse to carry out of their own free will. 
That is, in truth, the most difficult point of the 
whole problem. The sanction may be found in eco- 
nomic measures and even in military force. The pos- 
sibility of applying this sanction will depend on the 
more or less compact cohesion of the international 
community. This particularly delicate side of the 
question cannot be avoided. We must examine it 
with utmost care and with special consideration for 
Switzerland’s particular legal and economical situa- 
tion. 
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The most important task to be undertaken is thus 
the guaranty of peace, that is to say, the means of 
avoiding that international disagreements give rise to 
dangerous conflicts. But this task is not the only one 
which it is incumbent upon us to consider. We must 
not neglect the development, in a general sense, of the 
international legal organization. The work of The 
Hague conferences must be systematically carried for- 
ward. 

I am anxious to declare that it is useless and may 
even be prejudicial to conclude semblances of uni- 
versally binding treaties which do not take into ac- 
count what is really possible, and which neglect given 
natural conditions and circumstances. Experience 
shows that such treaties are not respected. 

Nations differ so much in character, in development, 
and in needs that no sort of external uniformity should 
be forced upon them except in case of absolute neces- 
sity. It is not external uniformity towards which we 
must tend, but that freedom which will allow every 
nation to prosper peacefully through its own activity 
and not through abuse of its political power. 

In this respect it will, perhaps, be useful to guar- 
antee certain fundamental rights: I am thinking, for 
example, of the free access to the sea. Nor must it 
be forgotten that internal and external policy are 
bound to one another. 

As war disturbs and hinders internal social devel- 
opment, so also can a lasting peace not be expected to 
exist between states as long as an implacable strife for 
wealth and supremacy rages between the different 
elements and classes of each separate state. The in- 
ternal and external policy of the future should be 
dominated by this clearly recognized fact. 
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The success of a movement in favor of a Society of 
States will, above all, depend upon the spirit in which 
these problems are approached. In order to attain a 
really successful result we must seek with firm and 
loyal intention to overcome the wretched interna- 
tional situation of present times and to replace the 
notion of might with that of right. In order to realize 
these hopes, the statesman must reckon with the 
actual conditions. He must seek to attain an ideal 
with the means of reality. But he must not allow 
himself to stagnate in realism nor to be dominated by 
skepticism. Above all, let him not give way to that 
pessimistic discouragement which the present state of 
the world seems only too clearly to justify. Let him 
not approach these problems without the firm inten- 
tion of hastening their solution. Without wholesome 
optimism, without joyful confidence in the possibility 
of a better future, no great political prize has ever 
been won, no great progress ever been achieved. 
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A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
By Str Witii1AM Co tins, K.C.V.O., M.P.! 


(Reprinted from the Derby Daily Telegraph of October, 1918) 


The vision of a family or society of nations dwelling 
together in peace and concord has been for ages a 
favorite theme of prophet and seer, of idealists, philos- 
ophers, and poets, and attempts have been made at 
sundry times in the history of mankind to translate 
the vision into a reality. 

The phrase a League of Nations, which serves to 
describe that vision, by itself connotes nothing and is 
not self-explanatory, but it denotes an aspiration, an 
ideal, a something devoutly desired by this world in 
travail with the birth pains of a new era, which shall 
terminate the horrors and tragedies and anguish of 
the last four dreadful years, and, please God, prevent 
their ever being repeated in the future history of our 
race. 

It is well to trace the genesis of this enchanting 
ideal, to submit it to deliberate and reasoned consid- 
eration, to study its implication and application, to 

'Sir William Collins, a well-known British surgeon and a member 
of Parliament, 1906-1910, and since 1916, won distinction for his 
services as plenipotentiary for Great Britain at the three Interna- 
tional Opium Conferences at The Hague, held in 1911-1912, 1913, 
and 19:4. He was for many years a member of the London County 
Council and served as its chairman in 1897-1898. He has been a 
member of many important missions and boards appointed to deal 
with industrial, social, and medical problems. He is the special coy- 


respondent in England of the Division of Intercourse and Education 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
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explore objections, difficulties, and obstacles in the 
way of its fulfillment, to endeavor to form for our- 
selves and to evoke in others sound views and clear 
notions on this much-talked-of topic. 

The Judaic conception of a theocratic rule of the 
univeis., with “a chosen people” as the instrument 
thereof, amid a heathen world, while it paved the 
way for a lofty idealism of justice tempered with 
mercy, did not lend itself to conceptions of inter- 
national amity. 

The ancient Greeks, by their Amphictyonic Coun- 
cils meeting half-yearly at Delphi and Thermopyle, 
sought by religious festivals to unite in one partner- 
ship, for mutual protection, the different races which 
spoke the Hellenic tongue. Their league excluded all 
others, collectively regarded as Barbarian, was in no 
sense international in its scope, and was even less 
potent in drawing the Hellenes together than were the 
famous Olympic and Pythian games. 

The jurists and legislators of ancient Rome looked 
to annexation, incorporation, and _ consolidation, 
within the republic or empire, as the ideal of a Pax 
Romana rather than to the development of any inter- 
national pact or agreement. 

The dawn of Christianity, and the peace which 
Augustus gave the Roman Commonwealth, intro- 
duced a new spirit of human brotherhood and a 
common Fatherhood into a strife-worn world, while 
the universality of its apostolic teaching that all men 
were made of one blood, Jew, Greek, or barbarian, 
bond or free, gave to all nations of men who dwell on 
the face of the earth a mighty uplift towards the con- 
ception of a united democracy. In the ringing words 
of the Apocalypse: The kingdoms of this world are 
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become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, 
and He shall reign for ever and ever. 

In the Middle Ages the Catholic church claimed to 
be the center of a Respublica Christiana, and taught 
that a unity of spirit should pervade separate nation- 
alities and secure them in the bond of peace by its 
divine appeal. The spirit, however, which created the 
organization was in turn killed by the organization 
which it had set up; or rather, the instrument through 
which that spiritual ideal worked became corrupt, its 
power secularized, and its influence temporal, worldly, 
selfish, tyrannical. Poets like Dante still dreamt in 
the fourteenth century of a universal peace, with all 
the kingdoms of the world unified under one divine 
principality. 

The Reformation, by emphasizing individual re- 
sponsibility and the complete independence, temporal 
and spiritual, of each nationality under a sovereign 
head, left Europe without even the semblance of a 
unifying international or supernational agency which 
could effect conciliation or act as arbiter between 
peoples who claimed unlimited sovereignty while ac- 
knowledging a common Christianity. Europe, as 
Freeman has said, “was living in a Rome-less age”— 
the nations acknowledged no common center of lawful 
rule, no power which could speak to all with an author- 
itv higher than that of physical force. 

Henri IV of France (1553-1610), inspired, it is 
said, by his Minister Sully (1560-1641), felt the want 
of such unifying influence in Europe no less strongly 
than he had felt the intolerable yoke of the Papal See, 
and he propounded a plan of a European Confedera- 
tion or Christian Republic, the development of which 
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was frustrated by the knife of the fanatical assassin, 
Ravaillac. 

Hugo Grotius (1583-1645), the learned Dutch 
jurist, in his erudite work on “The Law of War and 
Peace” in 1625 made the first really practical attempt 
to find a basic principle for international comity out- 
side the teaching of Church or Bible, and helped to 
establish thereby the reputation of the Netherlands 
as the home of law and liberty and the Parliament of 
Man. 

In 1692 our own William Penn published his 
“Essay Towards the Present and Future Peace of 
Europe.” In it he remarked that peace is usually 
broken by a desire to keep, to recover, or to add, 
giving rise respectively to wars of defense, retaliation, 
or aggrandizement. He contends that civil war and 
war between nations can alike be prevented by appeal 
to justice; that peace is maintained by justice which 
“is the fruit of government, as government is from 
society and society from consent.” That consent of 
the governed is the best title of government. Penn 
then sketched out what he called a European Dyet or 
Imperial Parliament for Europe, and the representa- 
tion of the various Powers therein, according to pop- 
ulation and annual value. He was not blind to the 
objections which would be raised to his plan, and he 
endeavored to meet or discount them. The alleged 
loss of sovereignty of participant Powers he met by 
asserting that their sovereignty at home remained 
intact, and that as they now had no sovereignty over 
one another that could not be lost. The assertion that 
effeminacy or lack of occupation must result from dis- 
armament he met by advocating disciplinary educa- 
tion and the pursuit of industry, science and art, as 
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affording a more excellent way of life than the trade 
of soldiery. Among the benefits he anticipated from 
the adoption of his plan were the gains to humanity 
and Christianity, the avoidance of waste and ruin, the 
diversion of national expenditure from destructive to 
constructive effort, the security for travel and traffic 
consequent on a state of peace, the safety of Christen- 
dom from Turkish inroads, reciprocal hospitality be- 
tween different peoples and their rulers, emulation in 
works of learning, law, arts, and charity, and the 
establishment of mutual confidence, sincerity, and 
natural affection. He expresses the hope that the 
inauguration of this League of Peace might emanate 
from England, and adds, “I will conclude this, my 
proposal of an European Sovereign or Independent 
Dyet, Parliament, or Estates, with that which I have 
touched on before. . . . that by the same rules of 
justice and prudence by which parents and masters 
govern their families, magistrates their cities, and 
estates their republics, and princes and kings their 
principalities and kingdoms, Europe may obtain and 
preserve peace among her sovereignties. For wars 
are the duels of princes; and as government in king- 
doms and states prevents men being judges and exe- 
cutioners for themselves, overrules private passions as 
to injuries or revenge, and subjects the great as well 
as the small to the rule of justice, that Power might 
not vanquish or oppress Right, nor one neighbor act 
an independency or sovereignty upon another, when 
they have resigned that original claim to the benefit 
and comfort of society; so this being soberly weighed 
in the whole and parts of it, it will not be hard to con- 
ceive or frame, nor yet to execute the design I have 
here proposed.” 
[40] 
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No one can read that essay of Penn’s today without 
being struck by its modernity, its appositeness, and 
its presage. That seventeenth century Europe which 
produced minds like Penn and Milton here, like Gro- 
tius and Oldenbarneveldt in the Low Countries, as 
well as the men of the Mayflower who went west in 
search of liberty, and founded New England, has in- 
deed its lesson for us today. 

Vattel (1714-1767), a Swiss jurist, deserves notice 
as the author of a work in 1758 on the law of nations 
or principles of natural law applied to the conduct of 
national affairs and of sovereigns in which the same 
notion of a society of nations was implicit. 

Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), that prince of philos- 
ophers, of Scotch as well as German origin, in his later 
years, by his hatred of war, which he denounced as 
“the origin of all evil and all wickedness,” was led to 
propound a scheme of “everlasting peace” to be ef- 
fected through an international union of states. He 
taught it as “a necessary idea of reasons,” which, 
though scoffed at by his contemporaries, he contended 
would become feasible as autocracies were superseded 
by democracies. As the liberty of the individual is 
restricted within the comity of society, so he held 
must the liberty of a state be restricted in a comity 
of states. In either case, justice and law should set 
the bounds, not force or violence. In the constitution 
of a world-wide republic, Kant foresaw the only guar- 
antee of perpetual peace. 

Jeremy Bentham, who died in 1832, should be 
gratefully remembered for his essay on “A plan for a 
universal and perpetual peace,” as well as for having 
coined the word “international,” perhaps more valu- 
able in its implications than the “utilitarian” philoso- 
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phy he propounded, and not less likely to make for 
“the greatest happiness of the greatest number,” the 
formula which he invented and advocated. 

Mazzini (1805-1872), by his “Thoughts on democ- 
racy in Europe,” redeemed his country from the re- 
proach of Machiavellian doctrine, and dreamt of a 
unity of democratized Europe, as well as of Italy. 


A sort of an attempt at a League of Nations, one of : 


evil memory, which serves to indicate rather what to 
avoid than to follow, was the so-called “Holy Alliance.” 
A century ago, or, to be precise, in 1815, after Europe 
had been exhausted by the Napoleonic wars, the Czar 
Alexander I, at the inspiration, it is said, of the 
eccentric and mystic Baroness von Kruedener, joined 
with Francis I of Austria and Frederick William II of 
Prussia in a treaty which, in the exalted religiosity of 
its language, appeared to herald a reign of peace on 
earth. “In the name of the most holy and indivisible 
Trinity” it sought to found a theocracy upon precepts 
of justice, Christian charity, and peace. “Comformably 
to HolyScripture” the three high contracting monarchs 
bound themselves intoa true and indissoluble fraternity 
as “one family in God.” The sole basis for the use of 
force was to be that of doing each other reciprocal 
service, and thus to secure a durable peace. It was to 
be open to all other Powers avowing the same sacred 
principles to accede and adhere to this “Holy Alliance.” 

George IV, who was then Regent, when invited to 
join, replied that while he entirely concurred with the 
principles laid down, constitutional usage precluded 
him from signing the Treaty without the counter- 
signature of a Minister, but nearly all European sov- 
ereigns did, in some form or other, adhere to this 
strange convention. There were not wanting, how- 
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ever, contemporary critics who were skeptical of the 
approach to the millennium by this path of monar- 
chical alliance. Thus Castlereagh, our then Foreign 
Minister, disrespectfully described it as “a piece of 
sublime mysticism or nonsense,” the outcome of 
“evangelical exaltation,” and the crafty Metternich 
denounced it as “a loud-sounding nothing.” It was, 
indeed, despite the lofty sentiments of its authors, 
foredoomed to failure. It lacked the sound basis of 
democracy. The Czar Alexander was doubtless sin- 
cerely imbued with the notion of a brotherhood of the 
Sovereign Heads of States, but it was inspired by a 
belief in the divine right of kings, and when in 1849 
Hungary rose in assertive independence against the 
autocratic dominion of Austria, the holy compact was 
called in aid by Emperor and Czar to crush the demo- 
cratic movement. In recording the collapse of that 
ill-fated endeavor towards unity of action on the part 
of the great Powers of Europe, we may, nevertheless, 
mark its antecedence of that movement of 1899, also 
emanating from the Czar of Russia, which led to the 
assembly in that year of the first Peace Conference at 
The Hague. 

The latter half of the nineteenth century witnessed 
attempts by means of the so-called Concert of Europe 
to maintain a balance of power, whose uncertain cen- 
ter of gravity was the disintegrating territory of 
Turkey in Europe. After the defeat of France in 
1870 this so-called concert came to be overshadowed 
by ominous groupings of the Great Powers into the 
Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Italy, and the Dual Alliance of republican France with 
imperial Russia. The drift of Great Britain towards 
France in the Entente Cordiale, the affaire Marocaine, 
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and the troubles in the Balkans, served to show the 
unstable equilibrium, mutual apprehension, and dis- 
trust which divided Europe into hostile camps before 
the crime of Serajevo was seized upon by Germany to 
precipitate the world-wide war which the last four 
years have witnessed. 

Thus it will be seen from the foregoing review that 
what is new about the movement for a League of 
Nations is not so much the vision itself, which has 
engaged and inspired the best and broadest minds for 
centuries, but the widespread belief now prevailing as 
to the practicability of the realization of the vision. 
To this end many organizations and associations in 
many lands are at work, and have been doing good 
service in recent years. In this connection mention 
should be made of an international organization of 
great value and of greater promise towards the en- 
thronement of public right among the nations of the 
world. I mean the Inter-Parliamentary Union. It 
had its origin in a preliminary conference in Paris in 
1888, and has since held eighteen international con- 
gresses in Rome, Berne, the Hague, Brussels, Buda- 
pest, Christiania, Paris, Vienna, St. Louis, Berlin, 
Geneva, and London. It consists of members of legis- 
lative assemblies of twenty-three nations, and in 1913, 
when the last congress was held, it claimed no fewer 
than 3,500 members. Each nationality has its own 
organization, while there are councils and commissions 
of an international constitution, with an organizing 
secretary for the whole union, Dr. Christian Lange, 
of Norway. Its defined aim is “the uniting in common 
action of the members of Parliament constituted in 
national groups, in order to bring about the acceptance 
in their respective countries, either by legislation or by 
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international treaties, of the principle that differences 
between nations should be settled by arbitration or 
other ways either amicable or judicial. Its aim is also 
the study of other questions of international law, and 
in general of all problems relating to the development 
of peaceful relations between nations.” 

I was early interested in the union through my old 
friend, Sir William Randal Cremer, and have been a 
member thereof and of the British group for many 
years, and have attended and taken part in confer- 
ences at Geneva, Brussels, the Hague, as well as in 
London, at which latter the late Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman made the memorable speech, in the course 
of which he declared “La Douma est morte. Vive la 
Douma!” 

The war has temporarily paralyzed the work of the 
union, but its group organization remains ready for 
action the moment opportunity offers. Twice since 
the war the British group, of which Lord Weardale is 
chairman and I am one of the three honorary secre- 
taries, have issued public statements, the first on war 
aims and the last on July 22 of this year on a League 
of Nations. In the course of the latter we said: “The 
officers of the British group of the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union have observed with gratification that pub- 
lic opinion, at any rate in the Allied countries, has 
increasingly rallied to the great ideal which the union 
was founded to promote, and in their Parliaments and 
among their leading statesmen general concurrence is 
now publicly proclaimed in the principle of a Society 
or League of Nations. Both in debate and in pamphlet 
form responsible men of all parties have set forth, with 
reasoned force, the determination which the democra- 
cies of the world are clamorously asserting, that the 
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terrible convulsions through which we are now passing 
must bring about the termination forever of the sinis- 
ter plottings of secret diplomacy and the unrestrained 
license of autocratic militarism. It may be confi- 
dently affirmed that the ideal of the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union has been widely adopted, alike in the new 
world and the old. The voices in the Allied and also 
in neutral countries that are opposed to its adoption 
are only those of a negligible minority. Nevertheless, 
the increasing study and attention which are being 
bestowed upon the subject have made it manifest that 
no League of Nations could be real and effective for 
the purpose in view unless it were of a general and all- 
embracing character. Exclusion or abstention of any 
leading Power, or even of any number of minor states, 
would be fatal to its utility, since it would then inev- 
itably lead to combinations and groupings similar to 
those leagues of evil memory which in past history 
have proved to be the cause of war rather than the 
guarantee of peace.” 

Turning our attention to the difficulties in the way 
of achievement of a League of Nations, there can be 
no doubt that the first and by far the greatest is the 
constitution of the Germanic government, the prin- 
ciples which underlie it, and the practices which flow 
from these principles. 

It is well to realize what are the present obstacles 
to the democratization of Germany. These are to be 
found in the constitution of the German empire 
since 1871. 

Although the Reichstag is a representative legisla- 
tive body for the whole empire, elected on a wide 
suffrage, and its consent is required for taxation, the 
executive government is not responsible to it. The 
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Kaiser is the executive; he appoints and removes the 
Imperial Chancellor, who is responsible to him alone, 
and is assisted by secretaries, who administer the 
departments. There is no cabinet. In his recent 
speech to the workmen at Krupp’s, the Kaiser re- 
iterated his claim to rule by Divine right. He said: 
“Each one of us has received his allotted task from on 
High—you at your hammer, you at your lathe, and 
I on my throne.” Moreover, there is another legisla- 
tive body besides the Reichstag, viz., the Bundesrath, 
which is a federal council, constituted. of delegates 
from the twenty-five states which compose the em- 
pire. It has judicial and administrative as well as 
legislative and diplomatic powers. Its consent is 
requisite to all legislation passed by the Reichstag, 
and its proceedings are private. The sixty-one dele- 
gates who compose it are nominees of the rulers of 
the German states, and they vote as they are in- 
structed—that is, as the dynastic rulers dictate. 
Prussia has seventeen delegates who, with three for 
Reichsland (Alsace-Lorraine), give twenty votes to 
the king of Prussia—the Kaiser. Bavaria has six, 
Saxony four, Wurtemburg four, the remaining states 
have three, two, or one apiece, seventeen having one 
only. Thus the permanent hegemony of Prussia is 
virtually secured. 

Prussia, it is true, is larger than all the other states 
put together, and has about two-thirds of the territory 
and the population of the empire. How is Prussia 
ruled? Its Landtag or Parliament consists of two 
Chambers—a House of Lords and a House of Repre- 
sentatives, elected under an unreformed constitution 
ninety-eight years old. The Upper Chamber is com- 
posed by royal ordinance, and consists of landowning 
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nobility or Junkers—Conservative and militarists to 
the backbone. It can veto the legislation passed by 
the Lower Chamber, and can itself be vetoed by the 
king of Prussia—the Kaiser. The House of Repre- 
sentatives, so-called, is supposed to represent 40,000,- 
ooo Prussians. It is true that every man of twenty- 
five or over has a vote, but voters are in each district 
divided into three classes, according to their taxable 
wealth. 

Each class elects delegates to a Convention, which 
Convention indirectly elects representatives to the 
Lower House. Voting is not by ballot as in the case 
of election to the Reichstag. Thus is manhood suf- 
frage manipulated to defeat democracy and give pre- 
ponderance to property. In 1900 the Social Demo- 
crats, who cast a majority of votes under this anoma- 
lous Prussian franchise, secured only seven seats out 
of 400. Thus it is evident that Prussia, with its anti- 
quated franchise and its domination of the Bundes- 
rath, and under the dominion of a monarch claiming 
to rule by divine right alone, blocks the way to respon- 
sible parliamentary government as it obtains among 
free democracies. Prussia, as a country of soldiers, 
officials, and landed nobles, largely moulded the unity 
of Germany by blood and iron, but she has crushed the 
Liberalism which Kant, Fichte, Goethe, and Schiller 
voiced in the earlier years of the nineteenth century, 
and has hitherto successfully repressed progressive 
efforts after constitutional reform and democratic 
internationalism. 

Another obstacle in the path of a League of Na- 
tions besides the autocratic powers is, in the minds of 
many, the project of selfish economic combinations 
within the League or the employment of any form of 
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economic boycott or exclusion, except as the power of 
economic penalty or exclusion from the markets of the 
world vested in the League as a means of discipline 
and control. The repudiation of such tariff war after 
the war is one of President Wilson’s five cardinal 
points in his latest speech. There is also the peril of 
political combinations or ententes within the League. 
We often speak as if the only trouble that could arise 
would be the case of some one Power proving recal- 
citrant or refractory, and that the combined force of 
all the rest would be invoked to coerce such Power; 
but the possibility of a group of Powers among the 
forty or fifty which may be within the League must 
be envisaged, and even the possibility of two nearly 
equal groupings of all the Powers into opposed camps 
on some question or other. To diminish this risk the 
precaution is proposed to forbid in advance any cov- 
enants or understandings between the members which 
are not made known in their entirety to the rest of the 
world. Even then we have to assume that the recal- 
citrant to the general judgment must be in the wrong, 
and that force to the uttermost is warranted against 
such Athanasius contra mundum. Thus we are thrown 
back on the assumption that impartial justice as dis- 
pensed by the international mind will always prevail 
in questions of difference, and that each nation, as 
should be the case with each individual, should so act 
that it or he should wish such action to be the universal 
action. There will be need for high ideals and un- 
selfish aims even in a family of nations. 

I spoke just now of the Inter-Parliamentary Union. 
Since the war many new organizations have, however, 
cropped up in many lands having for their object those 
formulated by the Inter-Parliamentary Union. 
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There is the League to Enforce Peace, founded 
July 4, 1915, under ex-President Taft, which seeks to 
bind the signatories to submit all otherwise unsettled 
justiciable questions to the judgment of an Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal, and all disputed international questions 
which transcend jurisprudence to a Council of Con- 
ciliation for consideration and recommendation. 

There is the League of Nations Society, founded in 
March, 1915, of which I have been a member from 
the first, with much the same objects in view. There 
is the League of Free Nations Association, which ap- 
pears to have split off from the former this summer, 
and differs only on minor points of procedure from the 
earlier society, and steps are now being taken to re- 
unite them.! There is also the League to Abolish War, 
which came into existence in May, 1916, with Mr. 
Barnes as chairman, which seeks to include and bind 
all Powers to submit all disputes, without exception, 
not otherwise settled, to the arbitrament of a Hague 
Tribunal and to secure the enforcement of such Tri- 
bunal’s findings by economic boycott or armed inter- 
national force. 

It would, indeed, be a matter for regret if energy 
were dissipated in advocating claims of rival organiza- 
tions rather than in combining and concentrating on 
lines common to them all. 

Everyone has, at any rate, had the opportunity of 
reading Viscount Grey’s booklet of fifteen pages, 
dealing in simple language with “A League of the 
Nations.” I sat with Sir Edward Grey for several 
years in the House of Commons and studied him 
closely. It might be said of him, as it was said of 

1The reunion of the two groups has recently been effected under 
the name of The League of Nations Union. Astatement of its objects 


will be found on page 21. 
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Burke, he is “animated moderation.” Some of us 
thought him at times rather cold and too much ob- 
sessed by “reasons of State,” notably in the case of 
the Den-Shawi incident. He nevertheless exercised 
almost hypnotic influence over the House by his 
straightforward sincerity of purpose and preference 
for simple statement of fact and opinion over flowery 
rhetoric. No man was ever less visionary, and yet we 
find him quitting his retirement, urged by irresistible 
impulse, to appear in print in cordial espousal of a 
League of Nations to secure the future peace of the 
world, such League to include a democratized and 
regenerated Germany and to be invested with econo- 
mic, military, and naval powers to enforce its sanc- 
tions against any recalcitrant member. 

It is unnecessary to quote similar expressions from 
President Wilson, who has so felicitously expressed the 
civilized conscience of mankind, or Mr. Asquith’s noble 
utterances to similar effect from the earliest days of the 
war. Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Balfour likewise have 
warmly espoused the principle of a League of Nations, 
and since January of this year the present Prime Min- 
ister has come into line with the President of the 
United States in repeated speeches which he has made. 

When in December, 1916, I was invited to re-enter 
Parliament as a member for Derby I promised to 
support the present government in the vigorous prose- 
cution of the war so long as Prussian militarism was 
undefeated and unrepudiated. In speaking in the 
House of Commons on December 19, 1917, I stated 
the views I have always held on war aims and the con- 
ditions of international peace. Kaiserism and Prus- 
sianism could not, I submit, enter or survive in such 
atmosphere as is vital to any real League of Nations. 
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As with individuals, so with nations, their powers and 
activities are, or should be, unlimited so long as they 
have regard to themselves alone. Where, however, 
they become members of a society, their activities 
must be limited to the extent of securing like liberties 
for other individuals and nations, in obedience to that 
“Law of Equal Liberties” which Herbert Spencer, a 
native of Derby, was never tired of expounding. Law 
and liberty are correlative. As the individual, in the 
name of individual liberty, consents or is required to 
submit to this law of equal liberties, so a nation as 
one of a family or society of nations, while retaining 
full sovereignty over its own internal, municipal 
affairs, must consent or else submit to an inter- 
national, supernational obligation in affairs which af- 
fect sister nations, whether great or small. It is not 
surprising to find that democratic countries or free 
peoples are more ready or better qualified to enter 
into a League of Nations based on justice and mutual 
respect than are those who, living under autocratic 
rule or the dominion of the divine right of kings, are 
unfamiliar either with the rights or the obligations of 
a State with true liberty. 

To those who still regard Might as the only Right, 
might or force is, no doubt, the most powerful argu- 
ment to which appeal can be made, and those who 
take the sword are apt to perish by the sword, unless 
and until they learn the lesson that Right is greater 
than Might, justice more potent than weapons of war, 
and agree that nations shall not again lift up sword 
against nation nor learn war any more. 

As with individuals so with nations. Time was, and 
not so long since, when individuals deemed it neces- 
sary to decide affairs of honor by recourse to personal 
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violence, with rapier or revolver, and the infliction of 
injury or mortal wounds. Personal honor no longer 
demands or requires such satisfaction, and has not 
become less honorable on that account. So with 
nations and peoples that lesson has still to be learned, 
but will assuredly yet be learned, that international 
disputes, even touching affairs of honor, do not de- 
mand a holocaust of victims so much as appeal to 
reason and justice in impartial tribunal of conciliation 
or arbitration. Thus may come about that time 
which Tennyson contemplated: 


“When the common sense of most shall hold a fretful 
realm in awe, 

And kindly earth shall slumber lap’t in universal 
law.” 


It was he who foretold so truly: 


“The nations’ airy navies grappling in the central 
blue.” 


May his prophecy be no less valid of that era 


“When the war drum throbs no longer and the 
battle flag is furled, 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the 
World.” 


God grant it may be in our generation that 


“The sounds of strife grow fainter till they cease, 
Till like a bell with solemn sweet vibration 
We hear once more the voice of Christ say 


+4 


‘Peace’! 


September 30, 1918. 
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A League of Nations. Address delivered by 
Charles R. Van Hise, late President of the 
University of Wisconsin, at the Wisconsin State 
Convention of the League to Enforce Peace. 


(Reprinted from The Evening Post, November 30, 1918) 


The war is won. Therefore this Wisconsin State 
Convention of the League to Enforce Peace becomes 
of even greater importance than when it was planned. 
The realization of the League of Nations, the very pur- 
pose for which the League to Enforce Peace was organ- 
ized, should become the paramount purpose of this 
convention. 

If, when the terms of peace have been concluded, 
some way has not been worked out so that gigantic 
wars will not recur, we shall be obliged to conclude 
that the human being has not travelled sufficiently 
far along the road of rationalism to learn even by the 
most bitter and costly experience. 

The proposal which has met general approval for 
preventing war is a League of Nations or, to introduce 
a recent qualification, a League of Free Nations. The 
President of the United States and the Premier of 
Great Britain are definitely committed to a League 
of Nations, and high officials of France, Italy, and 
Japan have expressed warm sympathy with the prin- 
ciple. 

The League must be created as an integral part of 
the terms of peace. This is the golden opportunity. 
If it be allowed to slip away and each of the Allied 
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nations again devotes itself exclusively to its own 
interests, it will then be very difficult to form an 
effective league. Now, when the Allied nations are 
acting together in all that relates to the prosecution 
of the war and the terms of peace, is the time that 
they are most likely to agree upon obligations to pre- 
vent the recurrence of wars. 

In regard to the covenants of the League, proposals 
have been made ranging from a complete United 
States of the World to an alliance with vague and 
general obligations. A number of interesting plans 
have been worked out for the United States of the 
World, but so far as I have met men in this and other 
countries—and my opportunities in England have 
been exceptionally fortunate—I know of no man who 
believes that a United States of the World is now a 
practical proposal. If, in the future, there is such an 
organization, it will be a growth. Therefore, I shall 
consider the problem of a League of Nations from the 
minimum rather than the maximum point of view. 

What are the minimum obligations which the na- 
tions entering into a free league will be willing to 
accept, but which will be sufficient to make the league 
effective for the purpose for which it is primarily 
created—the prevention of war? 

All the proposals that I have seen concerning a 
League of Nations provide for a separation of cases 
arising between the members of the League into two 
classes—justiciable and non-justiciable. All agree 
that justiciable cases should go to a regularly consti- 
tuted court, either the existing Hague Court or a new 
court formed directly under the League. 

For the non-justiciable cases it is agreed that in the 
case of a difference between two nations, which they 
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themselves are unable to settle, they shall not go to 
war with each other until the members of the League, 
not parties to the controversy, have had the grounds 
of difference investigated and have made recommen- 
dations for settlement. 

The method of reaching the recommendations raises 
the question of the nature of the organization of the 
League. It is suggested that it will be advisable for 
the body created by the direct representatives of the 
nations in the League to confine itself to essentially 
legislative functions. This body should control pol- 
icies; it should create instruments and agents to carry 
out these policies. The actual work should be done 
by these instruments and agents. A League of Na- 
tions composed of a considerable number of members 
could well consider and control policies. It could not 
wisely undertake the investigation of a difference be- 
tween two nations and make recommendations con- 
cerning the same. These duties should be performed 
by a quasi-judicial body analogous to a commission. 

Presuming, therefore, that the investigation in any 
case will be made by a commission or council ap- 
pointed by the members of the League not parties to 
the controversy, its recommendations, whether unani- 
mous or by majority, must be final, precisely as the 
determination of a court, whether unanimous or by 
majority, is final. 'To require that the recommenda- 
tions of a tribunal shall be unanimous, or after their 
consideration by the members of the League the 
League itself shall be unanimous, as has been seriously 
proposed, would be a decision at the outset to make 
the League of Nations futile. 

The case of the nobles of Poland, who acted under 
the principle of unanimity with caiamitous conse- 
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quences to that country for more than a century, is a 
conclusive illustration. On the other hand, the accep- 
tance by the American people of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, often with a 
bare majority, upon most momentous questions, some 
of these between the several States during the early 
years of the Union, when the States were being 
cemented into a nation, is conclusive evidence of the 
soundness of the principle advocated. 

The next question that arises is what is to happen 
if a nation of the League goes to war contrary to the 
recommendations made. It has been proposed, indeed 
strongly urged, by many who are advocating a 
League of Nations that all members of the League 
shall bind themselves in such a case to support the 
attacked state with their armies and navies, and also 
economically. 

It does not seem to me that it will be practicable to 
secure the agreement of the nations to such a con- 
dition and I, therefore, propose as a substitute that 
they agree that any nation in the League shall be free, 
if it so desires, to support the attacked state with its 
army and its navy; and that all the members of the 

| League agree absolutely to boycott the offending 
nation, to have no trade or communication with it in 
any way whatever, to treat it as an outlaw among the 
free peoples of the world. 

So dependent are nations upon one another in these 
days of instantaneous communication, rapid trans- 
portation, and international commerce, that it seems 
to me any nation would be very slow to go to war con- 
trary to recommendations which had been made upon 
its case, with the certainty that the war would have 
to be prosecuted entirely upon its own resources, that 
no help could be in any way derived from any other 
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nation; not only so, but that in relations other than 
war it would be treated as a leper. 

In regard to differences between states members of 
the League, and states not members of the League, 
the League of Nations should be free to follow pre- 
cisely the same procedure as if both nations were 
members of the League, and whether or not the 
nation outside the League requested it, should take 
steps for the investigation of differences and the 
making of recommendations. If the nation outside 
the League attacked a nation within the League be- 
fore the case was investigated and recommendations 
made, or contrary to the recommendations, then, again, 
the nations of the League should be free to support 
their ally with their armies and navies and should be 
bound to support it by complete boycott of the offend- 
ing state. 

In case of a controversy between two nations alto- 
gether outside the League, probably it is not wise to 
propose that the League should do more than tender 
its good offices to settle the difference which threatens 
war, precisely as if the two states were members of 
the League. This offer might not always be accepted, 
but if it were accepted by one state and not accepted 
by the other, it is inevitable that the state that was 
attacked contrary to the recommendation would have 
at least the moral support and influence of the na- 
tions of the League, and no war has ever illustrated 
the mighty power of moral support as has this war 
which is just being finished. 

The second fundamental point upon which agree- 
ment must be reached by the League of Nations is in 
regard to armaments. At the end of this war, the 
great nations involved will have mighty armaments 
upon land and sea. They have maintained these arma- 
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ments by borrowing enormous sums of money. After 
the termination of the war, the current expenses for 
any country must be reduced to the income derived 
from taxation, and that income must in addition 
provide for the interest upon the colossal war debt, and 
if possible some increment toward liquidation. It is, 
therefore, clear that armaments as they exist at the 
end of the war cannot be maintained. They must be 
reduced, however jingoistic a nation may be. It is 
obvious that it cannot be proposed that armaments 
shall be equal for all nations. It cannot be suggested 
that Liberia and Great Britain shall have armies and 
navies of the same size. The reduced armaments 
should be proportioned to the importance and power 
of the nations. 

As a first approximation toward this, we may sug- 
gest that the disarmament shall be proportioned, and 
that the disarmament under this principle be carried 
as far as possible. To illustrate for the navies: Great 
Britain, at the end of the war, will have a fleet upon 
the sea substantially three times that at the beginning 
of the war. To maintain a fleet in times of peace is 
almost as expensive as during war. The men must be 
paid, the ships kept in repair. It should, therefore, 
be agreed that the British sea-going fleet shall be re- 
duced to, say, one-third, one-fourth, one-fifth, one- 
tenth, or any other fraction which may be decided 
upon of the power of the fleet at the end of the war, 
the reduction to apply, so far as practicable, to each 
class of ships. In regard to the ships which are put 
out of commission, the guns would be dismantled, and 
the ships placed at anchor in the harbors. In case of 
necessity they would be available rapidly. 
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The proportion agreed upon would apply to the 
United States and to all other members of the League. 

The proportional reduction of armies is not so easy 
to illustrate in simple terms, but the principle of arma- 
ments in proportion to power and influence should be 
applied so far as practicable. 

It is to be noted under the principle of proportional 
disarmament that each nation would have the same 
relative power that it possessed before such action. 
I am glad to be able to state that Lloyd George sup- 
ports the principle of proportional disarmament. In 
the majority of proposals which have been made it 
has been provided that all the free nations that desire 
to enter a League may do so. A League thus formed 
would consist of many nations. Recognizing the very 
great difference in the strength and influence of the 
members of such a group of nations, various schemes 
have been suggested for proportional influence; but 
all the schemes, it seems to me, present insuperable 
difficulties because of the pride of nations of interme- 
diate power and influence. These would claim as their 
right the same position as the first-class Powers. 

It, therefore, appears to me that to form a League 
of Nations which shall at the outset include all the 
free nations that wish to enter is inadvisable. The 
League of Nations should at first consist of the free 
nations which have borne to the end the larger part 
of the burden of this war against autocracy, viz., the 
United States, England, France, Italy, and Japan. 
The organization of such a League under the prin- 
ciples above given, even if it included no other nation, 
would go far toward sustaining the future security of 
the world. Even covenants to the extent above out- 
lined of the English-speaking peoples would be a 
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mighty influence in that direction. If the League of 
Free Nations is first limited to the five Powers named, 
the difficulties in regard to representation are over- 
come. They will have equal representation. The 
difficulties of disarmament are largely overcome. 
These nations have acted together; their interests are 
common; they are in sympathy. They will work out 
a plan under the general principle of proportioned dis- 
armament, maintaining in the aggregate a power suf- 
ficient to secure the peace of the world. The League 
of the five nations once formed, other nations would 
be admitted under the constitution of the League, 
and they would have the rights and powers given 
them under that constitution. 

A question which immediately arises is, Shall Ger- 
many, which country is already committed to the 
principle of a League, be admitted under the terms 
of its constitution? My answer is that as soon as the 
German people have shown that they are a free 
people, wholly independent of autocracy, have com- 
pletely abandoned the evil doctrine of Might and 
are ready to support the existence of a moral order 
in the world, that nation should become a member 
of the League of Free Nations. This would mean 
that Germany, once admitted to the League in the 
matter of armaments as well as others, should be 
treated upon the same basis as the other five Powers. 
But there should be the strictest guarantees that the 
agreements should not be surreptitiously disregarded. 
If Germany is allowed to unduly expand her armies, 
this will start again in the world the race for enormous 
armaments. 

Another question that arises in connection with the 
admission of Germany to the League is the economic 
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treatment of the Central Powers after the war. In 
this matter, to my mind, there are two phases, that 
of reconstruction and that of a permanent policy 
following reconstruction. It is possible, indeed prob- 
able, that during the period of reconstruction, there 
will be a shortage of essential materials. I hold that 
during this period the needs of the Allies must have 
preference, since the restoration of Belgium, France, 
and Serbia has been made necessary in large measure 
because of the ruthless and unlawful acts of the 
Central Powers. 

Following the reconstruction period, when the world 
has assumed its normal condition, the Central Powers 
should be placed upon precisely the same economic 
basis as are other nations. Each nation, with regard 
to tariff and similar policies, will retain its own auton- 
omy; but the League of Nations must see that no 
nation within the League which has equal treatment 
with regard to raw materials shall pursue unfair prac- 
tices in international trade. In short, unfair prac- 
tices in international trade, illustrated by dumping, 
must be outlawed, precisely as are unfair practices in 
national trade. In this respect, Germany has been 
an offender in the past; and only when she reforms 
completely shall she have the same treatment as other 
nations with regard to raw materials. 

In making the above statement, I wish it clearly 
understood that if I were in a position of power, I 
should be implacable in imposing upon Germany, to 
the utmost limit she is able to bear them, the full pen- 
alties for all actions which she has taken contrary to 
international law. When peace has been concluded, 
the sanctity of international law must be reéstablished. 
The small nations which have been outraged contrary 
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to international law, so far as possible, must be re- 
imbursed for all the wrongs they have suffered. This 
position is not taken with the idea of revenge, but 
from the point of view of justice and the necessity of 
convincing every German that all violations of inter- 
national law will carry their inexorable penalties. 

There is not space and it is not appropriate for me 
to discuss the further terms of peace. They undoubt- 
edly will be severe. However, having been imposed 
and the penalty having been exacted, the past should 
be eliminated from further consideration and a course 
of justice pursued. Only so can there be permanent 
peace in the world. It cannot be denied that the 
Germans are a great people, and that if permanently 
kept out of a League of Nations, Germany will be the 
center of another group of nations; and we shall have 
the old balance of power between the League of Free 
Nations and another League of Nations led by Ger- 
many. There can be no permanent peace which does 
not include finally all the great nations of the world 
in the League of Free Nations. 

In accordance with the ideas of General Smuts 
recently expressed at a dinner in England, I hope that 
the world of the future may be a free world, an organ- 
ized world—that is, a world with a League of Nations 
—and a friendly world. 

In order that the League of Free Nations shall have 
permanence and its influence grow, it is necessary that 
it shall have something to do. In the matter of jus- 
ticiable cases this is provided for. The non-justiciable 
cases would be sporadic. They would doubtless be 
handled as they arose by appropriate agents, ap- 
pointed for the purpose. However, the terms of 
peace are likely to require a number of international 
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obligations. It is clear that the Dardanelles must be 
made open to the peoples of the world; they must be 
internationalized. It is generally believed that the 
German African colonies should not be returned to 
that country. With the exception of Southwestern 
Africa, the administration of these colonies in the 
interest of their peoples might well become an inter- 
national obligation. New states have been created 
through the disintegration of Russia and will be cre- 
ated by the disintegration of Austria. It will be 
necessary that these states have a big brother to assist 
them when necessary until they get on their feet, pre- 
cisely as the United States served as a big brother for 
Cuba until she was able to act independently. This 
is international work. It seems to me that this func- 
tion should be exercised directly through the League 
of Free Nations. An organization shall be created by 
it to handle international responsibility in the inter- 
ests of the world. This will involve the setting up of 
an appropriate government in each case, the appor- 
tioning of the necessary protection and the allocation 
of the required funds among the members of the 
League. From time to time, as need arises, a helping 
hand should be given, but always with the purpose of 
developing a province exclusively in the interests of 
its inhabitants and finally, when the time comes, of 
establishing self-government. This passage from gov- 
ernment by an instrument of the League of Nations 
to self-government in each case should be the ultimate 
goal. 

The foregoing discussion assumes that the United 
States will become one of the great nations of the 
Free League. This is a complete abandonment of the 
traditional policy of isolation. 
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Already in this war the United States has abandoned 
the policy of isolation and has acted in practical alli- 
ance with the great Powers fighting Germany. It is 
true that the President has always alluded to the 
other Powers as our associates in war rather than as 
our Allies; but in every respect in the conduct of the 
war the United States has acted precisely as have the 
other members of the alliance. Indeed, the United 
States has taken leadership in making the alliance 
stronger and firmer through a common command of 
the fighting forces, through coéperation in the feeding 
of the Allies, and through the apportionment of the 
materials of war. 

In the second place, even if we had not already 
abandoned the policy of isolation, sooner or later it 
would have been necessary to do so under the con- 
ditions of the modern world. The policy may have 
been wise when the Atlantic Ocean was a great gulf 
between America and Europe. Transportation and 
communication were so slow that the United States 
could pursue policies independent of those followed in 
Europe. However, now that communication is in- 
stantaneous and transportation so rapid that goods 
cross the Atlantic in less than a week, and the trade 
of each nation depends upon materials derived from 
other nations, isolation is no longer possible. The 
world has become one body, and no great member of 
it can proceed independently of the other members. 
They must act together; and this is only possible 
through formal treaty covenants. 

It seems clear that if the United States now shirks 
the responsibility of entering the League of Free 
Nations, it is inevitable that some time in the future 
she will again be obliged to intervene in a war for 
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which she is in no way responsible and the initiation 
of which she had no means to control. Because of the 
intimate international relations, if a world conflagra- 
tion again starts, it is almost inevitable that we shall 
be drawn into it precisely as we were into this. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that the proposal 
to join a League of Free Nations is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from joining an alliance of the kind which was 
met when the doctrine of avoiding entangling alli- 
ances was developed. The danger of joining an alli- 
ance is that this alliance will get into armed conflict 
with another alliance. The plan of balance of powers 
between alliances in Europe, we know, has led to dis- 
astrous wars from time to time. If it were proposed 
that the United States should enter into an alliance 
with one or two Powers of Europe, the objection 
would hold that it would be entering into an entangling 
alliance; but the proposal is that the United States 
shall enter a League of Free Nations, which shall at 
the outset include the great dominant free nations and 
which shall finally include practically all nations. 
This is not an alliance, but a step toward coéperative 
world organization, and therefore World Peace. Not 
only should the United States enter the League of Free 
Nations, but she should take the position of leadership 
in its formation to which she is entitled from the com- 
manding influence which she is exercising at the 
present time in the councils of the world. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
An Annotated Reading List 


By FREDERICK C. Hicks 


PREFATORY NOTE 


The purpose of this list is to indicate a limited num- 
ber of books and magazine articles which collectively 
give some idea of the problems involved in interna- 
tional organization. It is made up of illustrative 
material, and is not intended to be exhaustive. At 
the same time an effort has been made to arrange the 
groups of titles in a logical order, so that they may 
form a guide for serious study. For the most part only 
works in the English language have been listed. 

Additional material may be found in the publica- 
tions of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, a full list of which appears in an appendix, p. 
116. The recent publications of the American Associa- 
tion for International Conciliation are listed on p. 130. 


Py. C. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 
THE STATE 
Brown, Puivire M. 
Rights of states under international law. 
(Yale law journal, 26:85—93, December, 1916.) 
Concludes that the orthodox concepts of independence, sover- 


eignty, and equality as reiterated by the American Institute of 
International Law are no longer tenable. 


DICKINSON, EDWIN D. 
Analogy between natural persons and interna- 
tional persons in the law of nations. 
(Yale law journal, 26:564-591, May, 1917.) 

The supposed analogy is ably criticised, and the warning is 
given that “it must not be permitted to warp our conception of 
international society, obstruct an understanding of the true 
nature of international persons, perpetuate the unreality of inter- 
national law, encumber the system with rules inapplicable to 
international persons, or establish impracticable classifications.” 


Hii, Davin J. 
World organization, as affected by the nature of 
the modern! state. New York, Columbia uni- 
versity press, IQII. 
. m, 214 p. 

“Eight lectures delivered before Columbia University on the 
Carpentier foundation. The. main idea of the lectures, reinforced 
from several different points of view, is the growth of jural 
consciousness among all civilized nations, and its embodiment 
in the modern state—a phenomenon which is believed to have 
an important bearing upon international life and intercourse.” 
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Scott, JAMEs B. 
The American institute of international law; its 
declaration of the rights and duties of nations. 
Washington, American institute of international 
law, 1916. 
8°. 125 p. 


WILLOUGHBY, WESTEL W. 
An examination of the nature of the state; a 


study in political philosophy. New York, Mac- 


millan Co., 1903. 
8°. xii, 448 p. 
Discusses the origin of the state, the contract theory, the 
nature of law, sovereignty, and the classification of governments. 


WILLouGnsy, W. W., and CRANE, R. T. 
Juristic conception of the state. 
(American political science review, 12:192-214, 
May, 1918.) 
SOVEREIGNTY 
BALDWIN, SIMEON E. 
Division of sovereignty. 
(International law notes, 3:57—59, July, 1918.) 


An argument for division in the exercise of sovereignty as an 
element in world government. 


LANSING, ROBERT 
A unique international problem. 
(American journal of international law, 11:763- 
771, October, 1917.) 
Deals with the problem of governing the islands of Spitzbergen, 
over which no nation has yet asserted sovereignty. The questions 
of territorial and personal sovereignty are involved. 
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LAsKI, HAROLD J. 
Studies in the problem of sovereignty. New 
Haven, Yale university press, 1917. 
8°. xi, 297 p. 

The appendices deal with Sovereignty and Federalism, and 

Sovereignty and Centralization. 

MERRIAM, CHARLES E. 
History of the theory of sovereignty since Rous- 
seau. New York, Columbia university press, 
1900. 
8°. 233 p. 


“In the field of federal and international relations . 

those who admit a half, double, limited or relative sovereignty 
do not mean by sovereignty the control of the state over all 
subjects or associations thereof, but conceive it merely as the 
independence of the state externally. . . . Those who hold 
that sovereignty must be either complete or not at all, do not 
mean that the state is wholly unlimited in its relations with other 
states, but that there is no body to which effective control over 
a sovereign state may be attributed.” 


EQUALITY 
BARBOSA, Ruy 
Equality of sovereign states. 
(Independent, 64:75-82, January 9, 1908.) 

An address delivered by one of the delegates of Brazil at the 
second Hague conference, in support of the traditional doctrine 
of the equality of states. 

Brown, PuiLie M. 
The theory of the independence and equality of 
states. 

* (American journal of international law, 9:305- 

335, April, 1915.) 

Treats of the nature of international law, of the state, and 
the fundamental postulates of international law, viz., inde- 
pendence, sovereignty, and equality. 
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DICKINSON, Epwin D. 
League of nations and international law. 
(American political science review, 12:304-3I1, 
May, 1918.) 

Author believes that the success of a league of nations requires 

a drastic revision of the theories on which international law is 

based; particularly the theory of the equality of states. 

Hicks, FREDERICK C. 

The equality of states and the Hague conferences. 

(American journal of international law, 2:530- 

561, July, 1908.) 


LOUGHLIN, HARRY H. 
Rating the several sovereign nations on a basis 
equitable for the allotment of representatives to 
a world parliament. 

(Scientific monthly, 3:579-584, December, 1916.) 

Three schemes are worked out for proportional representation 
of states. 

“Small nations will argue that all sovereign nations should be 
equally represented; yet equitability, not necessarily equality, 
is the only basis of representation in governing bodies generally.” 
Myers, DEnys P. 

Representation in public international organs. 
(American journal of international law, 8:81- 
108, January, 1914.) 

A study of the actual basis of representation in forty-five 

official international conferences and organizations. 


NATIONALITY 


BuTLER, NICHOLAS MURRAY 
Nationality and beyond. 
(International conciliation, No. 107, October, 1916. 
10 p.) 
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DESTREE, JULES 
Belgium and the principle of nationality. Trans- 
lated by H. Clay. London, Council for the study 
of international relations, 1917. 


8°. 45 p. 

(1) The-characteristics of a nation; (2) elements in Belgian 
nationality before 1914; (3) the Belgian nation and the ordeal, 
1914; (4) consequences; (5) natural frontiers; (6) protection 
of small nations; (7) perversions of the principle of nationality. 
LAMBERT, HENRI 

National self-determination. 
(North American review, 207:541-548, April, 
1918.) 

“The codperative federation of nations, under a régime of 
economic freedom, insuring equality and general progress, min- 
imizing jealousies and rivalries, tending to unify interests and 
identify political conceptions and aims, is the only solution of the 
question of nationalities that can conceivably be satisfactory and 
permanent.” 

McMurray, ORRIN K. 
Inter-citizenship: a basis for world peace. 
(Yale law journal, 27:299-316, January, 1918.) 

“If there is to be an effective league to enforce peace, it must 
rest upon an international public opinion. One of the best bases 
for such a public opinion is the conception of inter-citizenship 
between the citizens of the great powers.” 

Masaryk, THOMAs G. 
The problem of small nations in the European 
crisis; inaugural lecture at the University of 
London, King’s College. London, Council for 
the study of international relations, 1916. 
. 22m 

An argument that rights of nations as opposed to states should 
be recognized, and that political and ethnographical boundaries 


should coincide. 
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Mutr, RAMSAY 
Nationalism and internationalism. The culmina- 
ation of modern history. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin & Co., 1916. 

'2”. 220 DB. 

(1) The meaning of nationalism; emergence of the first 
national states; age of nationalism, 1820-1878; last menace to 
national freedom. 

(2) The cosmopolitan idea of the middle ages and its break- 
down; development of the international idea to 1815; attempt 
to federate Europe, 1815-1974; forces hostile to the international 
idea. 

PERLA, LEO 
What is “national honor.” With introduction by 
Norman Angell. New York, Macmillan Co., 
1918. 
8°. xxxiv, 2II p. 

“National honor is the fundamental casus belli and the chal- 
lenge of the reconstruction. To define it is to lay the corner-stone 
for universal, all-inclusive arbitration without which the peace 
of the future must rest as a house upon sands.”—Preface. 
Piccott, FRANCIS T. 

Nationality, including naturalization and Eng- 
lish law on the high seas and beyond the realm. 
London, W. Clowes & Sons, 1907. 

8°. 2 v. 

A comprehensive treatise. 

RUuYSSsEN, THEODORE 

The principle of nationality. 

(International conciliation. No. 109, December, 

1916; No. 112, March, 1917; No. 118, Septem- 

ber, 1917.) 

The world war and the principle of nationality. 

Small states and nationalities. 

What is a nationality? 

The problems of nationality. 
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SANCTION FOR INTERNATIONAL LAW 


BALDWIN, SIMEON E. 
Suspension from the society of nations, a sufficient 
sanction for a world-court judgment. 
(American law review, 52:695-700, September-— 
October, 1918.) 

Believes that treaties should carry legal obligations to be 
enforced by 

1. Suspension from the Society of Nations. 

2. International outlawry and economic pressure. 

3. The use of the aggregate military and naval force of the 
Society of Nations. 

Hitt, Davin J. 
The possible means of increasing the effective- 
ness of international law. 
(American society of international law. Proceed- 
ings, 1916, p. II-17.) 

The triumph of international law will be brought about by the 
great Powers. Persistent law-breaking states may be punished 
by the severance of diplomatic and commercial relations, without 
recourse to war. 

SPENCER, ARTHUR W. 
The organization of international force. 
(American journal of international law, 9:45-71, 
January, 1915.) 


A study of the sanction of international law. 


Wricut, Puivip Q. 
Enforcement of international law through munici- 
pal law in the United States. Urbana, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1916. 
8°. 264 p. 
“Dr. Wright . . . has confined himself to a study of the 
measures which this country had adopted to compel its citizens 
and others found within the confines of its jurisdiction to observe 
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what Dr. Wright calls ‘supra-national’ law. . . . Throughout 
the book the sharp dividing line between that which is municipal 
and that which is international is clearly drawn. Dr. Wright aims 
to presenta study of the enforcement by the national legal 
machinery within the United States of those provisions which 
may be considered as international law. He points out that the 
importance of this study results from the necessity in the appli- 
cation of the system of ‘supra-national’ law to take action through 
national officials. The title of his book makes a sharp division 
between the rules of international law which are observed by the 
executive and representative branches of the government and 
those which are enforced by the legal machinery.”—Nation. 





BALANCE OF POWER 


BERNARD, MONTAGUE 
Systems of policy. 
(In his Four lectures on subjects connected with 
diplomacy, 1868; Lecture 2, p. 61-109.) 


« 


Balance of Power is “a short expression of the political maxim 
that no single state ought to be suffered to become strong enough 
to overbear the aggregate strength of the rest, or some consid- 
erable but undefinable proportion of their aggregate strength. 
But since it is impossible to fix with anything like precision the 
point at which this excessive preponderance is reached or to 
make sure how many of the lesser Powers will actually throw 
their weight into the opposite scale, it has come to mean more 
than this: every aggrandizement likely to jeopardize the actual 
state of possession has been treated asa displacement pro tanto 
of the equilibrium, and the equilibrium itself meant such a distri- 
bution of force among the different countries of Europe as offered 
a security for the existing state of possession.” 


BRANDYCE, Harry D. 
Balance of power in 1915. 
(Forum, 46:129-141, August, I9I1TI.) 
A political prophecy of a change in the balance of power in the 
year 1915, by which Germany, Italy, Austria, Japan, and Russia 
would be allied against Great Britain and the United States. 


Dupuis, CHARLES 


Le principe d’équilibre et le concert européen de 
la paix de Westphalie a l’acte d’Algésiras. Paris, 
Perrin et cie, 1909. 


iii 
8°. 525 p. 
The best study of the subject. 
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GENTZ, FRIEDRICH VON 
Fragments upon the balance of power in Europe. 
Translated from the German. London, M. 
Peltier, 1806. 
8°. 335 P- 

The Fragments, written in September and October, 1805, were 
to have been developed into a comprehensive work. The intro- 
duction of fifty-four pages was written in April, 1806, after the 
defeat of Austria at Austerlitz, and the formation of the Confed- 
eration of the Rhine. In 1815, Gentz was secretary to the 
Congress of Vienna. 


HASSALL, ARTHUR 
The balance of power, 1715-1789. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1898. 
8°. vili, 433 p. 
A history of the period during which the balance of power in 
Europe was “merely a temporary immobility produced by exhaus- 


tion after long wars.” 
Hume, DAvIpD 
Of the balance of power. 
(In his Philosophical works, London, 1882, v. 3, 
Essay 7, p. 348-356.) 
Shows that the idea of a balance of power is as old as Xenophon, 
but that the Romans were ignorant of it. 
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EARLY PROPOSALS FOR INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


DarBy, W. EvANsS 
International tribunals; a collection of the vari- 
ous schemes which have been propounded, and 
of instances since 1815. New edition. London, 
Peace society, 1899. 
8°. 304 p. 
Summarizes the chief projects for world organization. A useful 


reference manual. 


1601 


THE GREAT DesIGN of Henry IV, from the memoirs 
of the Duke of Sully; and the United States of 
Europe, by Edward Everett Hale. With intro- 
duction by Edwin D. Mead, Boston, Ginn & 
Co., 1909. 
12°. xxi, QI p. 

Contains also “Passages illustrating the history of the Great 

Design,” pp. 54-76. Dr. Hale’s article was written in 1871. 

AN EARLIER LEAGUE to enforce peace. 

(Unpopular review, 10:244-254, October-Decem- 
ber, 1918.) 
An account of the Grand Design of Henry IV. 


1623 
Cruct, EMERIC 
Le nouveau Cynée, ou discours d’estat représen- 
tant les occasions et moyens d’establir une paix 
generale et la liberté du commerce par tout le 
monde. Edited and translated from the original 
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French text of 1623. Philadelphia, Allen, Lane 


& Scott, 1909. 
4°. Xxxi, 363 p. 
A comprehensive philosophical discourse on the occasion and 
means of establishing peace and liberty of commerce by all the 
world. 










1693 
PENN, WILLIAM 
Plan for the peace of Europe, an essay towards 
the present and future peace of Europe by the 
establishment of an European diet, parliament, 








or estates. 
8°. 20 p. 

(Old South leaflets, general series, No. 75, Boston, 1896.) 

This essay is printed also in No. 724 of Everyman’s Library, 
under the title “The peace of Europe: The fruits of solitude and 
other writings.” 

1. Of Peace and its Advantages. 

2. Of the Means of Peace, Which is Justice rather than War. 
3. Government, its Rise and End under all Models. 
4 
i 
aq 










Of a General Peace, or the Peace of Europe, and the Means 






5. Of the Causes of Difference, and Motives to Violate Peace. 
6. Of Titles, upon which those Differences may Arise. 

7. Of the Composition of these Imperial States. 

8. Of the Regulations of the Imperial States in Session. 

g. Of the Objections that may be Advanced against the 








Design. 

10. Of the Real Benefits that Flow from this Proposal about 
Peace. 

11. Conclusion. 












1713 
SAINT-PIERRE, CHARLES I. C., abbé de 
A project for settling an everlasting peace in 
Europe. First proposed by Henry IV of France 
and approved of by Queen Elizabeth, and most 
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of the then princes of Europe, and now discussed 
at large, and made practicable. London, printed 
for J. W., 1714. 
sa”. M 177 DB. 
Important criticisms of this project were made by Leibnitz, 
Rousseau, and Voltaire. 


1789 
BENTHAM, JEREMY 
A plan for an universal and perpetual peace. 
(In his Works. Edinburgh, 1843. v. 2, p. 546- 
560.) 

To remove the causes of war, Bentham proposed reduction of 
armaments, and elimination of the colonial system. For the 
maintenance of a state of peace he then proposed: (1) general 
and perpetual treaties, limiting the size of armies, and (2) “the 
establishment of a common court of judicature for the decision of 
differences between the several nations, although such court were 
not to be armed with any coercive powers.” Secret diplomacy 
was to be abolished. 


1795 
KANT, IMMANUEL 
Eternal peace and other international essays. 
Boston, World peace foundation, 1914. 
12°. xxiv, 179 p. 

A prophecy of a “universal cosmopolitical institution.” 

He finds a philosophical basis for an international system “in 
the development of enlightened self-interest among the peoples 
and the growth of the moral idea, which has already made men 
open to the influence of the mere conception of law, as though this 
in itself possessed physical power.”—PHILLIPs. 


1813-1823 (Holy Alliance) 


PHILLIPS, WALTER A. 
The confederation of Europe; a study of the 
European alliance, 1813-1823, as an experiment 
[81] 
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in the international organization of peace. Lon- 
don, Longmans, Green & Co., 1914. 
o*.. av; 214 Dp. 

Discusses the Holy Alliance as to its conception, birth, prepara- 
tion, consecration, culmination, and break-up. Concludes that 
the Alliance served a useful purpose in temporarily preserving 
peace and setting “the tradition of that feeling of common inter- 
ests among the nations the growth of which is the strongest factor 
making for peace.” But “the new Holy Alliance, of which the 
pacifists dream, would be faced by very much the same problems 
as those which confronted Alexander and his allies.” 

The central theme of the book was embodied by Mr. Phillips 
in an article on “The peace movement and the Holy Alliance,” 
published in the Edinburgh Review, April, 1912. 


1840 
LApD, WILLIAM 

An essay on a congress of nations for the adjust- 
ment of international disputes without resort to 
arms. Reprinted from the original edition of 
1840, with an introduction by J. B. Scott. New 
York, Oxford university press, 1916. 

8°. 1, 162 p. 

Ladd’s plan consisted of two parts: (1) A congress of ambas- 
sadors for the purpose of settling principles of international law, 
and devising plans for the preservation of peace; (2) a court of 
nations, to arbitrate or judge such cases as should be brought 
before it, by the mutual consent of two or more contending 
nations. 
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ARGUMENTS FOR A NEW WORLD POLITY 


ANITCHKOW, MICHAEL 
War and labor. Westminster, Archibald Con- 
stable & Co., 1900. 
aaa 
8”. xl, 578 p. 

Argues that social and industrial codperation will prevent war. 
BAILEY, LIBERTY H. 

Universal service; the hope of humanity. New 
York, Sturgis & Walton, 1918. 
8°. xli, 165 p. 

“Sooner or later the world war will end and the representatives 

of the nations gather to talk of peace. Here is a book that offers 
constructive suggestions for the remodeling of the social fabric. 
Professor Bailey’s proposal for universal service involves more 
than mere military service. He says, ‘I look on military prepar- 
edness as the beginning in a process. Gradually shall we pass 
over from the gunpowder stage into the fellowship state. 
The principle of personal participation, which is the core of 
military service, must be applied in other public work’. In the 
two parts of the book the author discusses the two opposing 
forces: enmity and service.” 


BoLcE, HAROLD 
New internationalism. New York, Appleton & 
Co., 1907. 
12°. 309 p. 

“The financial and commercial amalgamation of the nations is 
the central theme of Mr. Bolce’s discussion. The following com- 
parison between this book and Miss Jane Addams’ ‘Newer Ideals 
of Peace’ is enlightening: ‘Mr. Bolce is material; Miss Addams 
spiritual. He puts his trust in the development of cosmopolitan 
friendship. One sees, in the financiers and merchants, the archi- 
tects of the new internationalism; the other finds among the 
feeblest immigrants the harbingers of the new ideals. But the 
books are complementary, not contradictory.”—Independent. 
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BOURNE, RANDOLPH S., comp. 
Towards an enduring peace; a symposium of 
peace proposals and programs, 1914-1916; with 
an introduction by Franklin H. Giddings. New 
York, American association for international 
conciliation, 1916. 
8°. xv, 336 p. 

“What means have been suggested and what constructive 
measures have been put forward to bring about a lasting peace 
between nations, the student of international conciliation will 
find fully discussed in this compilation. . . In addition to 
articles from writers, such as Charles W. Eliot, Norman Angell, 
Rudolph Eucken, John A. Hobson, A. Lawrence Lowell, and 
Nicholas Murray Butler, the book contains the various peace 
proposals and programs published during the past two years in 
Europe and the United States.”—Catholic World. 


BuTLER, NICHOLAS MURRAY 
International mind, an argument for the judicial 
settlement of international disputes. New York, 
Scribner, 1912. 
8°. xi, I2I p. 

“The international mind is nothing else than that habit of 
thinking of foreign relations and business, and that habit of deal- 
ing with them, which regard the several nations of the civilized 
world as friendly and coéperating equals in aiding the progress 
of civilization, in developing commerce and industry and in 
spreading enlightenment and culture throughout the world.” 

“The five addresses which Nicholas Murray Butler has made 
as chairman of five of the last six Lake Mohonk Conferences on 
International Arbitration have been bound together in a small 
volume, with the general title of the address delivered this year, 
‘The International Mind’. The sub-title defines the book as ‘an 
argument for the judicial settlement of international disputes’, 
but as each of the addresses contains somethi 1g in the way of a 
summary of the progress made towards such settlement during 
the preceding year, the collection embodies an informal history 
of the movement since 1905 as well as the main points in the 
reasoning on its behalf.”— Nation. 
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BuTLER, NICHOLAS MURRAY 
World in ferment; interpretations of the war for 
a new world. New York, Scribner, 1917. 
12°. vill, 254 p. 

“These seventeen ‘interpretations of the war for a new world’ 
were delivered by the president of Columbia University between 
September 23, 1914, and June 6, 1917. They, therefore, follow 
the development of his thought during the years of the great war. 
In his introduction, Dr. Butler states that this ‘is a war for a new 
international world and a war for a new intranational world. It 
is to be hoped that the new world will come to an understanding 
with itself about peace. . . . Peace is not an ideal at all; it is 
a state attendant upon the achievement of an ideal. The ideal 
itself is human liberty, justice, and the honorable conduct of an 
orderly and humane society. Given this, a durable peace follows 
naturally as a matter of course’. Among the addresses are: 
‘Higher Preparedness’; ‘Nationality and Beyond’; ‘Is America 
Drifting?’ ‘The Russian Revolution’; ‘The Call to Service’; 
‘The International Mind, How to Develop it’; ‘A World in 


Ferment’.” 


FARIES, JOHN C. 
The rise of internationalism. New York, W. D. 
Gray, I915. 
8°. 207 p. 

“Internationalism is the embodiment of a new conception of 
the advantages of rational codperation in the whole field of human 
endeavor. It shows how men tend to act when the human under- 
standing is freed from the shackles of narrow provincialism and 
grasps the possibilities of a practical world unity.” The chapter 
headings are: ‘Meaning of Internationalism’; ‘Preparatory Move- 
ments’; ‘The World’s Fair’; ‘Official International Conferences’; 
‘Unofficial Congresses’; ‘Universities and Internationalism’; 
‘International Correspondence Clubs’; ‘Friendship Societies and 
Foundations’; ‘World Language’; ‘International Ebb and Flow 
of Population’; ‘The Nations and Opium’; ‘Principles and Con- 
clusions’. An appendix gives chronological lists of official and 
unofficial congresses. 

“This study is offered as an evidence of the extent of the growth 
of internationalism and the magnitude of a crime which retards 
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its growth. Ifa vision of what the good of a whole world demands 

shall be given to those who sit in the council to determine the 

terms of peace, there will be concerted such measures ‘as were 

lacking at the Congress of Vienna in 1815.” 

Hart, HEBER L. 

The bulwarks of peace. London, Methuen & 
Co., 1918. 
12°. xii, 221 p. 

Believing that a League of Nations will be established, the 
author urges that renewed attention be given to the causes of 
war in order that the League may be successful. 

JORDAN, Davin S., and KREHBIEL, EDWARD B. 
Syllabus of lectures on international conciliation 
given at Leland Stanford Junior University. 
Boston, World peace foundation, 1912. 
8°. iv, 244 p. 

“Outline of thirty-seven lectures, with references to books and 
periodical articles under each subject.” 

LANE, RALPH NORMAN ANGELL 
The great illusion. A study of the relation of 
military power in nations to their economic and 
social advantage. New edition. New York, G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1912. 
8°. xvi, 428 p. 

Already published in eighteen languages. “No piece of political 
thinking has in recent years more stirred the world which controls 
the movement of politics."—London Nation. 

“Nothing that has ever been written has come so near proving 
successfully the futility of all great wars.”"—Sirk HARRY JOHNSTON. 
MACFARLANE, CHARLES W. 

The economic basis of an enduring peace. Phila- 
delphia, G. W. Jacobs & Co., 1918. 
8°. 79 p. 

The author, who is ex-Vice-President of the American Economic 
Association, believes that permanent peace is dependent on a 
proper distribution of coal and ore-bearing lands. 
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“It is not common language, literature and traditions alone, 
nor yet clearly defined or strategic frontiers, that will in the 
future give stability to the boundary lines of Europe, but rather 
such distribution of its supplies of coal and iron as will prevent 
any one of the great nations of Europe from becoming strong 
enough to dominate or absorb all the others. Here then in giving 
to France an adequate supply of coal we have the only possible 
way in which the old ‘balance of power’ in western Europe can 
be reéstablished. In a word, the best guarantee for the future 
peace of Europe must be found in a strong England with her 
187 billion tons of coal; a strong France with approximately 122 
billion tons; a reconstructed Russia with 233 billion tons; anda 
chastened Germany with her remaining 300 billion tons of coal 
without including the brown coals of Prussia.” 


MARSHALL, HENRY R. 
War and the ideal of peace. New York, Duffield 
& Co., 1915. 
12°. 234 p. 

“The possibility of attaining and maintaining a state of world 
peace is considered from the philosophic point of view. The 
author’s point of departure is the theory that periodic recurrences 
of war are inevitable because we are swayed by forces of nature 
which are beyond our control. The first step taken is to analyze 
the meaning of ‘laws of nature’. The next is to study the char- 
acteristics of ideals in general with the ideal of peace taken as a 
special example. The author admits the existence of the ‘fighting 
instinct’, but shows that it is in man’s creative spontaneity, in his 
power to force his ideals on nature, that the hope for a state of 
peace has its basis.” 

Moore, JOHN BASSETT 
The peace problem. 
(Columbia University quarterly, 18:210—225, 
June, 1916; reprinted in North American Review, 
July, 1916.) 

“For the preservation of peace all devices, such as international 
conferences, arbitration, mediation and good offices, are or may 
be useful, according to the circumstances of the case; but back 
of all this we must in the last analysis rely upon the cultivation 
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of a mental attitude which will lead men to think first of amicable 
processes rather than of war when differences arise.” 


Morris, RoBert T. 
The way out of war. Notes on the biology of the 
subject. New York, Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1918. 
12°. vi, 166 p. 

“Warfare as an expression of natural law cannot be examined 
critically excepting from its fundamentals in natural history. It 
is to be the jurist or the biologist who will finally construct the 
Magna Charta of peace for tomorrow nations, but the jurist must 
draw his plans of natural equity from a basis of natural law as set 
forth in Darwin’s principle of interdependence.” 

“Warfare-by-arms will continue for some centuries yet in all 
probability, but with ever lengthening periods of peace. Accord- 
ing to the laws of continuity, order in nature indicates that in the 
end a world state will emerge, following the already accomplished 
union of states in larger and larger groups since the days of small 
tribes and clans.” 


Novicow, JACQUES 
War and its alleged benefits. Translated by T. 
Seltzer. New York, H. Holt & Co., IgI1. 
16°. 130 p. 

“The remedy for war, the author finds in the propagation of the 
faith that the real struggle necessary for the welfare of mankind 
is against the forces of nature, and that war, which is a struggle 
between two or more parts of mankind involving destruction of a 
part of the general resources, is inevitably injurious both to the 
parties concerned, and to society at large.’—American Journal of 
International Law, July, 1911. 
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PAPERS on inter-racial problems communicated to the 
first Universal Races Congress, held at the Uni- 
versity of London, July 26-29, 1911. Edited by 
G. Spiller. Boston, World peace foundation, 
IQII. 
8°. xlvi, 485 p. 

“Non-political discussions of the world’s races with respect to 
civilization and the promotion of international friendships.” “We 
commend this collection of essays to the careful attention of a 
multitude of people, statesmen, publicists, social reformers, on 
the one hand, and of that large class in our own country who have 
taken it as a cardinal and undisputed fact that the Caucasian race 
is the natural king of races, and that Anglo-Saxondom is the crown 
upon its head.” —Inde pendent. 


TENNEY, ALVAN A. 
Theories of social organization and the problem 
of international peace. 
(Political science quarterly, 30:1-14, March, 
1915.) 
Supports as a fundamental principle, “Let there be produced 


sufficient likeness among the peoples of the world, and harmonious 
organization, based on sympathy will follow of itself.” 


TRUEBLOOD, BENJAMIN F. 
The federation of the world. Third edition. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1908. 
12°. ix, 162 p. 
“The subject treated is not primarily that of peace and war. 
The aim is to show that the nature of man and of society 
is such as to indicate that a general federation of the race ought 
to exist, that war ought to be abolished, that the whole of human- 
ity must move together in harmonious codperation if it ever 
fulfills its destiny.” 
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PROGRESS TOWARD THE IDEAL OF 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES, COMMISSIONS AND 
UNIONS 


BALDWIN, SIMEON E. 
The international congresses and conferences of 
the last century as forces working toward the 
solidarity of the world. 
(American journal of international law. 1:565- 
578, July, 1907; 1:808-829, October, 1907.) 

Pages 808-829 contain: 

1. List of memorable international conferences, congresses, or 
associations of official representatives of governments, exclusive 
of those mainly concerned in dealing with the results of a par- 
ticular war. 

2. List of the more important international congresses, etc., 
composed of private individuals. 


BARRETT, JOHN 
Pan American union: peace, friendship, com- 
merce. Washington, D. C., Pan-American union, 
IQII. 
8°. 253 p. 

“Explains in reasonable and informative detail the scope, 
purpose, history, work, and achievement of the Pan-American 
union, with the hope of aiding the cause of peace, good under- 
standing, and exchange of commerce among nations. Chapters: 
Pan-America Today; The Pan-American Union; The Pan- 
American Building; Pan-American Peace; Pan-American 
Speeches. The appendix contains the names of the governing 
board, new statistics of Pan-American trade, Mr. Carnegie’s 
celebrated speech, ‘War as a Mother of Valor and Civilization’, 
and a list of differences between the American nations settled by 
arbitration.” 
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KREHBIEL, EDWARD 
European commission of the Danube; an experi- 
ment in international administration. 
(Political science quarterly, 33:38-55, March, 
1918; reprinted in International conciliation, No. 
131, October, 1918.) 
A history of the origin and achievements of the commission, 
with application to the problems of “bridging the gap between 
sovereign states.” 


LowE, BouTELLE E. 
International aspects of the labor problem. New 
York, W. D. Gray, 1918. 
8°. 128 p. 
Discusses the various international labor conferences which 
have been held, and the treaties and conventions having to do 
with labor. 


McApoo, WILLIAM G. 
International high commission and Pan-Ameri- 
can codperation. 
(American journal of international law, 11:772- 
789, October, 1917.) 
The Commission was created by international agreement ‘to 


study the problems involved in closer financial and commercial 
relations between American countries. 


PAN-AMERICAN scientific congress. 2d., Washington, 
D. C., 1915-1916. 
The final act and interpretative commentary 
thereon, prepared by James Brown Scott, re- 
porter general of the congress. Washington, 
Government printing office, 1916. 
8°. 516 p. 

This volume contains the program as finally carried out, the 
list of scientific institutions, associations, learned societies parti- 
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cipating in the congress, and the lists of names of all the persons 
invited to take part in the proceedings. 

The recommendations on international law have been published 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 


REINSCH, PAUL S. 
Public international unions. Boston, World 
peace foundation, I9I1. 
8°. vill, 189 p. 

“A study of the influence exerted by organizations of an inter- 

national character in favor of comity among the nations and of 
their tendency to promote the cause of universal peace. 
In the course of it the author takes account not so much of 
arrangements between nations for the peaceful settlement of 
claims and disputes as of the many international unions in which, 
as he puts it, economic, social, scientific, interests are dealt with 
on the basis of world-wide relations. He is able to count up 
something more than 150 of these unions composed of private 
individuals, and he says their number is steadily increasing. 
Thus, it seems to him a new internationalism has been established, 
which is of great importance to the world, because it works 
powerfully for friendliness between the world’s peoples.”—New 
York Times. 


HAGUE CONFERENCES 


CHOATE, JOSEPH H. 
The two Hague conferences. Princeton, Prince- 
ton university press, 1913. 
12°. xiv, 109 p. 


Hicoins, A. PEARCE 
The Hague peace conferences and other inter- 
national conferences concerning the laws and 
usages of war. Texts of conventions with com- 
mentaries. Cambridge, university press, 1909. 
8°. xiv, 632 p. 
[92] 
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Hutt, WILtrAM I. 
The two Hague conferences and their contribu- 
tions to international law. Boston, Ginn & Co., 
1908. 
12°. xiv, 516 p. 

LAWRENCE, THOMAs J. 
International problems and Hague conferences. 
London, J. M. Dent & Co., 1908. 
32°. x, 210 Dp. 

A popular account of the Hague conferences, considered not as 
isolated phenomena but as points in the evolution of international 
society. The author is lecturer in international law at the Royal 
Naval War College. 

ScHUCKING, WALTHER 
The International union of the Hague confer- 
ences. Translated from the German by Charles 
G. Fenwick. New York, Oxford university press, 
I9I8. 
8°. xiv, 341 p. 

Issued by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Scott, JAMEs B. 

The Hague peace conferences of 1899 and 1907; 
a series of lectures delivered before the Johns 
Hopkins University. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
press, 1909. 
8°. 2 Vv. 

v. I, conferences; v. 2, documents. 


PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION 


BARCLAY, THOMAS 
New methods of adjusting international disputes 
and the future. London, Constable & Co., 1917. 
8°. xiv, 206 p. 

This book deals with the whole question of arbitral and judicial 
settlement, and is an invaluable manual of consultation while 
reading more specific treatises. 
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Myers, Denys P. 
The origin of the Hague arbitral courts. 
(American journal of law, 8:769-801, October, 
1914; 10:270-311, April, 1916.) 
Relates both to the Permanent Court of Arbitration, and the 
proposed Court of Arbitral Justice. 


Scott, JAMEs B., editor 
The Hague court reports. New York, Oxford 
university press, I9I16. 
8°. cxi, 664 p. 
Issued by the Division of International Law, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 
In addition to the compromise and awards, the arguments and 


other documents are given. 


WILson, GEORGE G., editor 
The Hague arbitration cases. Boston, Ginn & 
Co., 1915. 
8°. x, 525 p. 

“In this work Professor Wilson has compiled the decisions in 
the fifteen important cases presented to the Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion of The Hague since its establishment in 1899. While the 
author has not included the arguments of counsel, he has given 
the terms of submission of each case together with the decision 
of the Tribunal, furnishing a complete history of the case, and a 
full exposition of the principles governing the decision. . . . 
The value of Professor Wilson’s volume is greatly increased by 
the publication of an appendix containing the Hague arbitration 
conventions of 1899 and 1907.” 

“This volume shows probably more clearly than any publication 
that has appeared in recent years not only the possibilities of 
international arbitration, but the real achievement of the past 
seventeen years. The record is one that may well! strengthen the 
faith of those who believe that the judicial settlement of inter- 
national disputes must supplant our present plan, if civilization 
is to be preserved.”—Ann. Am. Acad. 
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COURT OF ARBITRAL JUSTICE 


AMERICAN society for judicial settlement of inter- 
national disputes. Proceedings, 1910-1916. Bal- 
timore, Waverly press, I91I—1917. 

e. 6. 
Published annually. 


BALcH, THOMAS W. 
A world court in the light of the United States 
Supreme Court. Philadelphia, Allen, Lane & 
Scott, 1918. 
8°. 163 p. 

“The frequent invocation in the United States of our own 
Supreme Court as an example of what was desired, for the purpose 
of obtaining strictly judicial judgments, free from any element 
of bias or compromise, has led to the preparation of the present 
monograph, in which the record of the Supreme Court, in the 
decision of cases involving political or diplomatic elements, is 
surveyed.”—J. B. Moore. 


JupICcIAL settlement of international disputes. 
Published quarterly by the American society for 
judicial settlement of international disputes. 
Baltimore, The Preston. 

The society was formed in 1910 “for the purpose of promoting 
the establishment of a judicial tribunal which would perform for 
the nations of the civilized world a similar service to that which 
is given by ordinary courts to individuals, and of encouraging 
recourse to such a tribunal after its establishment.” The following 
is a list of numbers issued: 

1. The New Era of International Courts, by Simeon E. 
Baldwin. August, 1910. 

2. The Necessity of a Permanent Tribunal, by Ernest Nys. 
November, 1910. 

Supplement—The American Society for Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes, by James Brown Scott. November, 1910. 

3. The Importance of Judicial Settlement, by Elihu Root. 
February, 1911. 
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4. The Development of the American Doctrine of Jurisdiction 
of Courts Over States, by Alpheus H. Snow. May, IgI1. 

5. An International Court of Justice the Next Step, by George 
Grafton Wilson. Salient Thoughts, by Theodore Marburg. 
August, IQII. 

6. The Work of the Hague Court, by N. Politis. November, 
IQII. 

7. The Proposed Arbitration Treaties with Great Britain and 
France, by William Howard Taft. February, 1912. 

8. Non-Justiciable Disputes and the Peace Treaties, by Omer 
F. Hershey. May, 1912. 

g. The International Grand Jury, by William I. Hull. August, 
1912. 

10. The Court of Arbitral Justice, by James Brown Scott. 
November, 1912. 

11. Legal Problems Capable of Settlement by Arbitration, by 
Charles Cheney Hyde. February, 1913. 

12. Precedent and Codification in International Law, by Paul 
S. Reinsch. May, 1913. 

13. International Contractual Claims and Their Settlement, 
by Edwin M. Borchard. August, 1913. 

14. The Supreme Court of the World, by Henry B. F. Macfar- 
land. November, 1913. 

15-16. Status of the International Court of Justice, by James 
Brown Scott. Double number. February and May, 1914. 

17. Justice Between Nations, by Simeon E. Baldwin. August, 
1914. 

18. Law and Judicial Settlement, by Theodore Marburg. 
November, 1914. 

19. An International Force Must Support an International 
Tribunal, by Charles W. Eliot. December, 1914. 

20. World Court and League of Peace, by Theodore Marburg. 
February, 1915. 

21. United States Supreme Court the Prototype of a World 
Court, by William Howard Taft. May, 1915. 

22. International Judicature, by Henri La Fontaine. August, 


2 cu t 


IQI! 
23. The Supreme Court of the United States as an Inter- 
national Tribunal, by William R. Vance. November, 1915. 
24. Judicative Conciliation, by Alpheus H. Snow. February, 


1910. 
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25. Six Sanctions of the International Court, by William I. 
Hull. May, 1916. 

26. A World Court and International Police, by Everett P. 
Wheeler. August, 1916. 

27. Appointment of Judges to the International Court of 
Arbitral Justice, by Thomas Raeburn White. November, 1916. 

28. The Vision of a World Court, by William R. Vance. 
February, 1917. 

29. Project of an International Court of Justice, by James 
Brown Scott. May, 1917. 


Scott, JAMES B. An international court of justice; 
letter and memorandum of January 12, 1914, to 
the Netherland minister of foreign affairs, in 
behalf of the establishment of an international 
court of justice. New York, Oxford university 
press, American branch, 1916. 
8°. viii, 108 p. 

CONTENTS 


Letter of James Brown Scott to the Netherland Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, dated January 12, 1914, concerning the estab- 
lishment of a Court of Arbitral Justice. 

Appendix No. 1. Draft of a Memorandum approved by Secre- 
tary of State Knox, proposing the establishment of the Court of 
Arbitral Justice recommended by the Second Hague Peace 
Conference. 

Appendix No. 2. Draft of an Identic Circular Note proposed 
to and approved by Secretary of State Knox to be sent to the 
American ambassadors at London, Berlin, and Paris. 

Memorandum of James Brown Scott, accompanying his letter 
of January 12, 1914, to the Netherland Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, proposing the establishment of a Court of Arbitral Justice 
by and for Germany, the United States, Austria-Hungary, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands, and Russia. 

Appendix No. 1. Draft Convention concluded at Paris in 
March, 1910, by representatives of Germany, the United States, 
France, and Great Britain, to put into effect the Draft Convention 
recommended by the Second Peace Conference relating to the 
establishment of a Court of Arbitral Justice. 
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Appendix No. 2. Draft of a convention for the putting into 
force of the Draft Convention relating to the establishment of a 
Court of Arbitral Justice, concluded at The Hague, July, rg1o. 

Appendix No. 3. Proposed Draft of a convention for the estab- 
lishment of a Court of Arbitral Justice by and for Germany, the 
United States, Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan, The Netherlands, and Russia. 

Annex; Draft Convention relative to the creation of a Court 
of Arbitral Justice. 
















WEHBERG, HANS 
The problem of an international court of justice. 
Translated from the German by Charles G. 
Fenwick. New York, Oxford university press, 
1918. 
8°. xxxili, 251 p. 


Issued by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 









INTERNATIONAL PRIZE CCURT AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL NAVAL CONFERENCE 










BENTWICK, NORMAN 
The declaration of London. London, E. Wilson, 
IQII. 
8°. vii, 179 p. 

Discusses each article in detail. The author finds himself in 
disagreement with Bowles’ Sea Law, listed below, which “has 
provided me,” he says, “with arguments to controvert rather than 
with material to embody.” 












BowLes, THOMAS G. 
Sea law and sea power as they would be affected 
by recent proposals; with reasons against those 
proposals. London, J. Murray, 1910. 
8°. xv, 296 p. 







Discusses the probable operation of an international prize 
court, administering the law as stated in the Declaration of 
London. 
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THE DECLARATION of London, 1909. 
(World peace foundation. Pamphlet series. v. 5, 
No. 3, pt. 2, App. I., June, 1915.) 
An annotated text of the Declaration. 
HicGIns, A. PEARCE 
Establishment of an International Prize Court. 
(In his Hague peace conferences and other inter- 
national conferences. p. 407-444.) 
The text of the unratified convention, with comment on the 
need and the probable operation of an international prize court. 


U.S. NAVAL war college, Newport. 
International law topics. The declaration of 
London of February 26, 1909. Washington, 
Government printing office, 1910. 
8°. 193 p. 
Discussions of the Declaration, by officers of the United States 


Navy, under the guidance of Prof. George G. Wilson, who was a 
member of the International Naval Conference. 


Waite, Tuomas R. 
Constitutionality of the proposed international 
prize court, considered from the standpoint of the 
United States. 
(American journal of international law, 2:490— 
506, July, 1908.) 
Concludes that the United States Constitution does not pre- 


clude agreement to a convention creating « court superior to the 
United States Supreme Court in the adjudication of prize cases. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN COURT OF JUSTICE 


CENTRAL American league of nations. 
(World peace foundation. Pamphlet series. v. 7, 
No. 1. February, 1917. p. 110-151, i-xxi.) 
Events leading up to the Peace Conference of 1907; and the 
inauguration of the Central American Court of Justice. The 
appendices contain the texts of the documents involved. 
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CorTE de justicia centroamericana, Cartago, Costa 
Rica. 
Annales. San José, A. Alsina, 1911-1917. 
8°. 12 v. 

REGLAMENTO de la Corte de justicia centroamericana, 
Diciembre de IgII. 
San José de Costa Rica, A. Alsina, I91I. 
8°. 19 p. 


CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
1876 


Fietp, Davin D. 
Outlines of an international code. Second edi- 
tion. New York, Baker, Voorhis & Co., 1876. 
o 
8°. 712 p. 

“It aims to give a scheme of international law, such as publicists 
would recommend to governments, and at the same time, by 
pointing out in the notes the difference between existing rules 
and those recommended, to show what the former really are at 
the present time.”—Preface. 


1887 
Levi, LEONE 
Internationa! law: with materials for a code of 
international law. New York, D. Appleton & 
Co., 1897. 


° 


12°. xii, 346 p. 

First published in 1887. 

“I have undertaken this work under the conviction that it 
would be of great advantage to reduce into the form of a code the 
leading principles of the law of nations; that the greater diffusion 
of knowledge of such law would often prevent disputes; and that, 
on the occurrence of differences between states, a collection of 
the well-established rules . . . would facilitate a resort to 
international arbitration.”—Preface. 

Includes positive international law as shown in treaties and 
conventions. 
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1890 
FIORE, PASQUALE 

International law codified and its legal sanction; 
or, the legal organization of the society of states. 
Translated from the fifth Italian edition, with an 
introduction by Edwin M. Borchard. New York, 
Baker, Voorhis & Co., 1918. 

8°. xix, 750 p. 

First published in 1890. 

“The book does not purport to be a code of existing interna- 
tional law, but a systematic body of rules evolved by the author 
out of his accurate knowledge of positive law and of the defects 
of the prevailing system and submitted for adoption to the nations 
of the world for the better legal regulation of their mutual inter- 
ests and relations.”—Ep1!Tor. 


IQII 
Nys, ERNEST 
Codification of international law. 


(American journal of international law, 5:871- 
goo, October, 1911.) 


A statement of efforts and influences tending toward codifi- 
cation. 


IQII 
Root, ELrnu 
Function of private codification in international law. 
(American journal of international law, 5:577- 
589, July, 1911; Proceedings, 5:19-32, I9QII.) 
“The substantial work of international codification is, not 
merely to state rules, but to secure agreement as to what the 
rules are, by the nations whose usage must confirm them. Except 
as a means to this end, any codification of international law can 
be of little value except as a topical index and guide to the 
student.” 
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RECENT PROPOSALS AND DISCUSSIONS 


ASHBEE, CHARLES R. 
The American league to enforce peace; an Eng- 
lish interpretation, with an introduction by G., 
Lowes Dickinson. London, Allen & Unwin, 
IQI7. 
8°. 92 p. 
(1) The new objective; (2) the league and the question of 
armament; (3) democratic purpose and the new industrial 
ethics; (4) the greater Europe in America. 


BRAILSFORD, HENRY N. 
League of nations. New York, Macmillan Co., 
I9QI7. 
52°.. vil, 332 Pp. 

“The volume discusses calmly and dispassionately pretty 
nearly all the problems which this war has raised. But it is 
primarily concerned with the scheme for a league of nations asso- 
ciated with Mr. Taft to form a guarantee of the peace of the 
world. Mr. Brailsford as he proceeds in the discussion is led to 
consider The Problems of Nationality, The Roads of the East, 
Sea Power, Peace and Change, The Future of Alliances, The 
Economics of Peace, America and the League of Peace—in 
short, to examine pretty nearly the entire political horizon. 

At the close of the volume are printed two schemes, 
The War Settlement, and The League of Nations, a plan for 
the organization of peace."—The Times (London) Lit. Sup. 


BRIDGMAN, RAYMOND L. 
World organization. Boston, for the Interna- 
tional union, by Ginn. 1905. 
8°. vi, 172 p. 
The chief subjects discussed are: The World Constitution, 
The World Legislature, The World Judiciary, The World 
[ 102 ] 
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Executive, World Legislation Already Accomplished, World 
Business now Pending, Forces Active for World Unity, and 
World Organization Secures World Peace. 


BRYCE, JAMES 
Proposals for the prevention of future wars. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1917. 


8°. 54 p. 
Advocates a league of nations to provide machinery through 
which the volume of international public opinion which favors 
peace may be enabled to express itself. 


CENTRAL organization for a durable peace. The 
Hague. 
Recueil de rapports sur les différents points du 
programme-minimum. La Haye, Nijhoff, 1916-. 
8°. 


v. 1-4 already published. 


Cosmos, pseud. 
Basis of durable peace. New York, Scribner, 
I9I7. 
12°. ix, 144 p. 

“A series of articles written for the New York Times in Novem- 
ber and December, 1916. As a starting point, the author exam- 
ines statements at that time recently made by the German 
chancellor and the British prime minister. Finding the two 
statements strikingly similar in outward appearance, he discusses 
the meaning of such expressions as ‘rights of small nations’, 
‘freedom of the seas’, etc., from both the German and the British 
points of view. He discusses further the principles of the new 
international order that may be established after the war, and 
the place of the United States in it. Victory for the Allies is the 
first essential for a durable peace. The second is the stamping 
out of the military ideal, not in Prussia alone, but in all the 
countries of the world. ‘The spirit and the point of view which 
manifest themselves in militarism, in the subordination of civil 
to military authority and policy, and in the setting of right below 
might, must be driven out of the hearts and minds of men. . . . 
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The basis of sound international policy will be found in sound 
domestic policy, and in sympathy with equally sound domestic 
policies in other lands’.” 

This work has been translated into French, Spanish, Russian, 
and Japanese. 


CROZIER, ALFRED O. 
Nation of nations; the way to permanent peace. 
A supreme constitution for the government of 
governments. Cincinnati, Stewart & Kidd, 1915. 
8°. 128 p. 

“The author has worked out a supreme constitution under 
which the nations of the world may live together and conduct 
their international affairs without military conflict. It is a pro- 
posed solution of the problem of war or peace. An international 
navy is provided for as the means of enforcement. The plan 
prepared by the League of Peace is compared with the one 
outlined here with the purpose of showing that the former would 
only result in ‘entangling alliances’.” 


Dickinson, GOLDswortTHy L. 
Choice before us. New York, Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1917. 
8°. xiii, 268 p. 

“The author’s purpose is to describe briefly the prospect before 
the world if the armed international anarchy is to continue, and 
to be extended and exasperated after the war. The origin of the 
war, and our participation in it, are not discussed; though the 
author is of opinion that we could do ‘no other’. He seeks to 
analyze and discuss the presuppositions which underlie mili- 
tarism, and arguing both that international war as it will be 
conducted in the future implies the ruin of civilization, and that 
it is not ‘inevitable’, he sketches the kind of reorganization that 
is both possible and essential if war is not to destroy mankind.”— 
Athenaeum. 

“Mr. Dickinson nurses the belief, not very strongly it seems to 
us, that wars may be prevented by a system of international 
leagues and international councils of conciliation. . . . He is 
quite clear that internationalism can effect nothing unless all 
the great powers are members of the league. He says plainly 
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that if Germany and Austria are to be left out of this league the 
thing is hopeless, and there is a vista of wars before us. He also 
argues with much force that if the Entente Powers persist in 
waging an economic war against the Central European Powers, 
then the economic must be followed by a military war.”— 
Saturday Review. 


DICKINSON, GOLDSworTHY L. 
The foundations of a league of peace. 
(World peace foundation. Pamphet series, v. 5, 
No. 2, April, 1915. 20 p.) 


GOLDSMITH, ROBERT 
League to enforce peace; with a special intro- 
duction by A. Lawrence Lowell. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1917. 
12°. Xxvi, 33I p. 

“The ‘League to Enforce Peace’, organized in June, 1915, with 
ex-President Taft, A. Lawrence Lowell, and others as its pro- 
moters, is one of the associations that are trying to work out a 
practical program for the insurance of peace. A discussion of 
this program is the substance of the present work. It is divided 
into three parts. In Part 1, the author considers the forces that 
failed, examining some of the agencies that broke down in 1914. 
Part 2 is devoted to an exposition of the principles and platform 
of the League to Enforce Peace. Part 3 is an examination of the 
creed of militarism, with a refutation of the militarist arguments. 
Endorsements of the League, etc., are given in an appendix. 
There is a bibliography and an index.” 


HIsToRIcAL light on the League to enforce peace. 
(World peace foundation. Pamphlet series. v. 6, 
No. 6, December, 1916. 27 p.) 


Hopson, JOHN A. 
Towards international government. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1915. 
12°. 216 p. 
“Mr. J. A. Hobson maintains that one essential for the preven- 
tion of war is that the relations between states shall no longer 
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be left in the hands of a small diplomatic caste, with their out- 
worn traditions of crooked and secret diplomacy. The interna- 
tional council, therefore, to be established after the war for the 
settlement of non-justiciable disputes, shall be composed not of 
foreign ministers and ambassadors, who merely represent the 
governments of their states, but of persons chosen to represent 
the people included in each state."—Hibbert Journal. 













Hype, H. E. 
The international solution. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1918. 
12°. xviii, 93 p. 







The author outlines a scheme of government, in which there is 
international control of the munitions of war and the armaments 









of nations. 





KEEN, FRANK N. 
The world in alliance; a plan for preventing 
future wars. London, W. Southwood & Co., 
IQI5. 
12°. 60 p. 







(1) War and peace; (2) the problem; (3) lessons from the past; 
(4) the solution. 

The three essential preliminaries to the prevention of war are 
“the international parliament, the binding code of law, and the 
administrative machinery for its enforcement.” 












KEEN, FRANK N. 
Hammering out the details. London, A. C. 
Fifield, 1917. 

2”. @o. 







Comparing the scheme of the League of Nations society in 
England with the League to Enforce Peace, American branch, 
and the Central Organization for a Durable Peace, and defining 






the essentials of a league of nations. 
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KocourREK, ALBERT 
Some reflections on the problem of a society of 
nations. 
(American journal of international law. 12:498- 
518, July, 1918.) 
Is skeptical as to the success of a league of nations, but thinks 


there should be a world organization “not with a plan 
but with the purpose of finding a workable substitute for war.” 


LAFONTAINE, HENRI 
The great solution—magnissima charta; essay on 
evolutionary and constructive pacifism. Boston, 
World peace foundation, 1916. 
. = 7. 
A draft of a world constitution, with an explanation of each 
section. 


LANE, RALPH NORMAN ANGELL 
America and the new world-state; a plea for 
American leadership in international organiza- 
tion. New York, G. P. Putnam, 1915. 
8°. x, 305 p. 


“‘There never was yet on this planet a change of idea which 
did not sooner or later affect the whole planet’, says the author. 
It is on this theory that he bases his belief that America has it 
‘ in her power to change the attitude of the world in regard to war 
and international relations. His proposal is this: ‘That America 
shall use her influence to secure the abandonment by the powers 
of Christendom of rival group alliances and the creation instead 
of an alliance of all the civilized powers having as its aim some 
common action—not necessarily military—which will constitute 
a collective guarantee of each against aggression’. Part 1, ‘The 
New World-state’, is made up of three articles that appeared first 
inthe New York Times. Part 2, ‘The Doctrines that Make War’, 
contains, in addition to two recent articles, two that were written 
a number of years ago, ‘A Retrospect of American Patriotism’, 
and ‘Anglophobia and Other Aberrations’. Part 3 considers the 
question, ‘Can Arms Alone Destroy Prussianism?’ ” 
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THE LEAGUE Bulletin, issued weekly by the League 
to Enforce Peace, 130 West Forty-second Street, 
New York. 

The Bulletin was first issued on mimeographed sheets. Its 
successive numbers indicate events in the progress of the move- 







ment. 





A LEAGUE of nations. Boston, World peace founda- 
tion, I917-. 


Vol. 1, no. 1, is dated October, 1917. 
Supersedes World Peace Foundation. Pamphlet series. 










THE LEAGUE of nations. 
(International conciliation, No. 131, October, 
1918. 65 p.) 
The League of Nations, by Viscount Grey of Falloden. 
A League of Nations, by Nicholas Murray Butler. 

3. Labor and the League of Nations, by Ordway Tead. 

4. The European Commission of the Danube: an experiment 
in international administration, by Edward Krehbiel. 

5. Address of President Wilson at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, September 27, 1918. 







_ 





ND 












LEAGUE of nations society. Monthly report for mem- 
bers. London, 1 Central Buildings, West- 







minster. 
No. I is dated January, 1918. 










LEAGUE of nations society. Publications. London, | 
Central Buildings, Westminster, 1916. 






Publication no. I was issued in March, 1916. Up to September, 
1918, forty-two pamphlets had been issued, among which are the 





following: 






No. 2. Explanation of the Objects of the Society. 

No. 8. A League of Nations; How to Begin it, by Aneurin 
Williams. 

No. 11. General Smuts and a League of Nations. 

No. 12. Pronouncements of Leading Statesmen. 
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No 13. The Sense of a Community of Nations, by Sir Francis 
Younghusband. 

No. 14. League of Nations and Its Critics, by W. H. Dickinson. 

No. 15. The Project of a League of Nations. 

No. 16. Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting, July 20, 1917. 

No. 17. Lawyers’ Conference on a League of Nations. 

No. 18. The Minimum of Machinery, by Aneurin Williams. 

No. 19. Functions of a League of Nations, by Raymond Unwin. 

No. 20. A School of Study. 

No. 27. The Economic Interdependence of Nations, by Sir George 

Paish. 

No. 28. Disarmament, by W. H. Dickinson. 

No. 39. Speech of Lord Shaw in the House of Lords. 

No. 41. Sermon, by Father Paul B. Bull. 

No. 42. Scheme of Organization, prepared by a Sub-committee 

of the League of Nations Society, 1918. 

LEAGUE to enforce peace. 

A reference book for speakers: Win the war: 
Make the world safe by the defeat of German 
militarism: Keep the world safe by a league of 
nations. New York, The League, 1917. 

12°. 64 p. 

Bibliography, pp. 63-64. 

LEAGUE to enforce peace. American branch. Inde- 
pendence Hall conference held in the city of 
Philadelphia, Bunker Hill Day (June 17), 1915, 
together with the speeches made at a public 
banquet in the Bellevue-Stratford hotel on the 
preceding evening. New York City, printed by 
the League to enforce peace, 1915. 
12°. xii, 65 p. 

Contains addresses by Wm. H. Short, Wm. H. Taft, A. Law- 
rence Lowell, Oscar S. Straus, George Gray, Hamilton Holt, 
Theodore Marburg, John B. Clark, and Edward A. Filene. The 
following is the platform of the league: 

“It is desirable for the United States to join a league of nations 
binding the signatories to the following: 
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“First: All justiciable questions arising between the signa- 
tory powers, not settled by negotiation, shall, subject to the 
limitations of treaties, be submitted to a judicial tribunal for 
hearing and judgment, both upon the merits and upon any issue 
as to its jurisdiction of the question. 
“Second: All other questions arising between signatories and 
not settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to a Council of 
Conciliation for hearing, consideration, and recommendation. 
“Third: The signatory powers shall jointly use forthwith both 
their economic and military forces against any one of their 
number that goes to war, or commits acts of hostility, against 
another of the signatories before any question arising shall be 
submitted as provided in the foregoing. 
“Fourth: Conferences between the signatory powers shall be 
held from time to time to formulate and codify rules of inter- 
national law, which, unless some signatory shall signify its 
dissent within a stated period, shall thereafter govern in the 
decisions of the Judicial Tribunal mentioned in Article One.” 
LEAGUE to enforce peace. 
Enforced peace. Proceedings of the first annual 
national assemblage of the League to enforce 
peace, Washington, May 26-27, 1916. With an 
introductory chapter and appendices giving the 
proposals of the league, its officers and commit- 
tees. New York, The League, 1916. 
12°. vi, 204 p. 

LEAGUE to enforce peace. 
Win the war for permanent peace. Addresses 
made at the national convention of the League to 
enforce peace, in the city of Philadelphia, May 
16 and 17, 1918. Convention and Governors’ 
declaration. New York, The League, 1918. 
8°. 253 p. 

LowELL, Assotrt L. 

' A league to enforce peace. 
(World peace foundation. Pamphlet series, v. 5, 
No. 5, pt. 1, October, 1915, 18 p.) 
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MARBURG, THEODORE 
Draft convention for league of nations, by group 
of American jurists and publicists. Description 
and comment by Theodore Marburg. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1918. 
12°. 46 p. 

The draft is the work of a private study group of twenty-one 
men, and is the result of a year’s conferences and investigation. 
It is based on the program of the League to Enforce Peace, and 
represents a considerable development since the publication of 
Mr. Marburg’s “League of Nations.” 


MARBURG, THEODORE 
League of nations. New York, Macmillan Co., 
1917-1918. 
ws. 29. 
Vol. 1, a chapter in the history of the movement; Vol. 2, its 


principles examined. 
The author, who was formerly United States minister to 
Belgium, states the arguments for the plans which are being 


promoted by the League to Enforce Peace. 


Minor, RALEIGH C. 
A republic of nations. A study of the organiza- 
tion of a federal league of nations. New York, 
Oxford university press, 1918. 
12°. xxxix, 316 p. 
Author is professor of constitutional and international law at 
the University of Virginia. 
Chapters: 
1. Federal Unions Prevent Wars Between the Component 
States. 
2. Peace-making Elements of a Federal Union. 
Federal Union of Independent Nations Proposed. 
Organization of the Legislative Department. 
Powers to be Conferred on International Congress. 
Organization of the Executive Department. 
Powers to be conferred on the executive department. 
Organization of the Judiciary Department. 
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g. Jurisdiction of the International Courts. 
10-12. Limitation upon the Powers of the United Nations. 
13. Limitations upon the Powers of the Component Nations. 
14. Relations of Component Nations to Each Other and to 
the Union. 
15. Reserved Rights of the Component Nations. 
16. Supremacy of International Constitution, Laws and 
Treaties. 
17. Amendments to the Constitution. 
18. Discipline of a Component Nation. 
19. Establishment of the Constitution. 
20. The United States Constitution and a Proposed Consti- 
tution of United Nations, in parallel columns. 
Myers, Denys P. 
The conciliation plan of the league to enforce 
peace, with American treaties in force. 
(World peace foundation. Pamphlet series. v. 6, 
No. 5, October, 1916. 35 p.) 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS of Habana concerning inter- 
national organization, adopted by the American 
Institute of International Law at Habana, Janu- 
ary 23, 1917. New York, Oxford university 
press, 1917. 
8°. 100 p. 

There is an extensive commentary on the recommendations. 

SHORT, WILLIAM H. 

Program and policies of the League to enforce 
peace; a handbook for officers, speakers, and 
editors. New York, The League, 1916. 

12°. viii, 53 p. 

SLAYDEN, JAMES L. 

Disarmament and international courts prerequi- 
sites to a durable peace. 

(Annals, American Academy of political and 
social science, 72:92-100, July, 1917.) 
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STOWELL, ELLERY C. 
Plans for world organization. 
(Columbia University quarterly, 18:226—240, 
June, 1916.) 
Author believes that formal world organization is distant, but 
that many important forces are working in that direction. 


SYDENHAM, Lorp, of Combe 
The greatest “League of Nations.” 
(Nineteenth century and after, 84:251-259, 
August, 1918.) 
A pessimistic view of the proposed league, except as the 
“greatest league” engaged in the war against the Teutonic allies 
may be perpetuated. 


TAFT, WILLIAM H. and BRYAN, WILLIAM J. 
The proposal for a league to enforce peace. 
(International conciliation, No. 106, September, 
I916. 35 p.) 
Mr. Taft for the affirmative, and Mr. Bryan for the negative. 
An enlarged edition was published by the George H. Doran 
Co., in 1917. 


THOMAS, ALBERT 
The league of nations. 
(Atlantic Monthly, 122:677-687, November, 
1918.) 
“Here is a question of stabilizing the various categories of 
inter-Allied institutions which are already functioning and 
growing more effective as the war goes on.” 


THE Uniry of civilization. 
(Round table, No. 32, p. 661-684, September, 
I9I8.) 
(1) The turn of the tide; (2) the lesson of unity; (3) the 
league of nations. 
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WAR OBVIATED by an international police; a series of 
essays written in various countries. Hague, M. 
Nijhoff, 1915. 

B*.. ¥, 223 Dd. 

Articles representing points of view by publicists in Holland, 
Finland, United States, Austria, France, Germany, and Great 
Britain. 

WILson, GEORGE G. 

The Monroe doctrine and the program of the 
league to enforce peace. 

(World peace foundation. Pamphlet series. v. 6, 
No. 4, August, I916. 15 p.) 


Woop, T. McKINNON 
A necessary guarantee of the peace. 
(Contemporary review, 114:477-483.) 


Believes a league of nations desirable and possible. 


Woo tr, LEONARD S. 
The framework of a lasting peace. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1917. 
8°. 154 p. 

Comparison of the projects of the League to Enforce Peace; 
minimum program of the Central Organization for a durable 
peace, The Hague; The League of Nations Society; proposals 
of Lord Bryce’s group; the Fabian Society draft treaty; the 
community of nations; preliminary draft of a general treaty for 
the pacific settlement of international disputes, by a Dutch 
committee. 


Woo tr, LEONARD S. 
International government. New York, Bren- 
tano’s, 1916. 
4°. XxIll, 412 p. 
” This volume consists of two reports prepared for the Research 


Department of the Fabian Society, with an introduction by 
Bernard Shaw, together with a project by a Fabian committee 
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for a supernational authority that will prevent war. One of these 
reports studies the causes of wars, the nature and bearing of 
international law, takes up the relation to international govern- 
ment of treaties, conferences, arbitration and judicial tribunals, 
and discusses the feasibility and nature of an international 
authority. The second report is devoted to the administrative 
and law-making problems with which such an international 
authority would have to deal and the internationalism of com- 
merce, industry, labor, and human society. The third section of 
the book consists of a complete scheme for the erecting of just 
such an international or supernational authority for the preven- 
tion of war, with the means and methods for the carrying out of 
its decisions."—-New York Times. 


THE WorLp Court, a magazine of international 
progress supporting a union of democratic na- 
tions. Published monthly by the World’s Court 
League, 2 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 





APPENDIX 
CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE DIVISION OF INTERCOURSE AND EDUCATION 


No. 1 SOME Roaps TowWARDs PEACE: A REPORT ON OBSER- 
VATIONS MADE IN CHINA AND JAPAN IN 1912. By Dr. 
CHARLEs W. ELIOT. vi+88 p. I914. 

GERMAN INTERNATIONAL PROGRESS IN 1913. By Pro- 
FESSOR Dr. WILHELM PASZKOWSKI. iii+II p. 1914. 

EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE WITH JAPAN. By Dr. HAMIL- 
TON W. MABIE. 8 p. I914. 

4 REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION TO 
INQUIRE INTO THE CAUSES AND CONDUCT OF THE 
BALKAN WARS. ix+4I8 p., illus., maps. 1914. 

INTELLECTUAL AND CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE OTHER REPUBLICS OF 
America. By Dr. HARRY ERWIN BARD. iv+35p. 
1914. 

GROWTH OF INTERNATIONALISM IN JAPAN. By T. 
MIYAOKA. ili+I5 p. I9QI5. 

For BETTER RELATIONS WITH OUR LATIN AMERICAN 
NEIGHBORS: A JOURNEY TO SOUTH AMERICA. [Eng- 
lish Edition.] By ROBERT BACON. viii+168 p. 1915. 


THE SAME, IN THE ORIGINAL SPANISH, PORTUGUESE AND 
FRENCH. vili+22I p. IQI5. 

A second edition of Mr. Bacon’s Report, contain- 

ing Nos. 7 and 8 in one volume, has also been pub- 


lished. 

No. FORMER SENATOR BurTON’s Trip TO SOUTH AMERICA. 
By OTTo SCHOENRICH. iii+40p. I915. 

No. 10 PROBLEMS ABOUT WAR FOR CLASSES IN ARITHMETIC. 
By Davip EUGENE SmiTH, Pu.D., LL.D. 23 p. 1915. 

{ No longer available for distribution. 
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jo. 11 HYGIENE AND WAR; SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKERS OF 
TEXT-BOOKS AND FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. By GEORGE 
ELLIs JONES, PH.D. 207 p. 1917. 


Jo. 12 RUSSIA, THE REVOLUTION AND THE WAR. AN ACCOUNT 
OF A VISIT TO PETROGRAD AND HELSINGFORS IN 
Marcu, 1917. By Dr. CurisTIAN L. LANGE, SECRE- 
TARY GENERAL OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION. 
26 p. I917. 


Jo. 13 GREETINGS TO THE NEw Russia. Addresses at a meet- 
ing held at the Hudson Theater, New York, April 23, 
1917, under the auspices of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters. 14 p. 1917. 


No. 14 SouTH AMERICAN OPINIONS ON THE WaAr: I. CHILE 
AND THE WAR, BY CARLOS SILVA ViLpDésoLa; II. 
THE ATTITUDE OF Ecuapor, By NicorAs F. L6pEz. 
Translated from the Spanish by PETER H. GOoLp- 
SMITH. 27p. I917. 


fo. 15 THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE MIssION, 1917. A record of 
the reception throughout the United States of the 
Special Mission headed by Viscount Ishii, together 


with the text of the Lansing-Ishii agreement of 1917 
on the status of Japan and the United States in 
China, and the text of the Root-Takahira under- 
standing of 1908. Foreword by Elihu Root. 128 p. 
1918. 


No. 16 GROWTH OF LIBERALISM IN JAPAN. Two addresses by 
TSUNEJIRO MIYAOKA. 24p. 1918. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE DIVISION OF ECONOMICS AND HISTORY 


NATIONALISM AND WAR IN THE NEAR EAstT. By A DIPLOMATIST. 
Edited by Lord Courtney of Penwith. Published by the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, England. xxvi+434p. I915. 
Price, in Great Britain, 12s. 6d.; in U. S., $4.15. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND COMMERCIAL POLICIES OF 
THE THREE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES. BY POvVL DRACH- 
MANN. Edited by Harald Westergaard, LL.D: Published by 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford, England. 130p. 1915. Price, 
in Great Britain, 4s. 6d.; in U. S., $1.50. 
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Losses OF LIFE IN MODERN WARS: AUSTRIA-HUNGARY; FRANCE, 
By Gaston Bopart, LL.D.—MILITARY SELECTION AND 
RACE DETERIORATION. By VERNON LYMAN KELLOGG. 
Edited by Harald Westergaard, LL.D. Published by the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, England. x+207+6p. 1916. 
Price, in Great Britain, 6s.; in U. S., $2.00. 


EcoNOMIC PROTECTIONISM. By JOSEF GRUNZEL. Edited by 
Eugen von Philippovich. Published by the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, England. xiii+357+6 p. 1916. Price, in Great 
Britain, 8s. 6d.; in U. S., $2.90. 


EPIDEMICS RESULTING FROM WArs. By Dr. FRIEDRICH PRINz- 
ING. Edited by Harald Westergaard, LL.D. Published by 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford, England. xii+340+6 p. 1916. 
Price, in Great Britain, 7s. 6d.; in U. S., $2.50. 


THE COLONIAL TARIFF PoLicy oF FRANCE. By Dr. ARTHUR 
GIRAULT. Edited by Charles Gide. Published by the Clar- 
endon Press, Oxford, England. x+305+6p. 1916. Price, 
in Great Britain, 7s. 6d.; in U. S., $2.50. 


THE FIVE REPUBLICS OF CENTRAL AMERICA, THEIR POLITICAL 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND THEIR RELATIONS WITH 
THE UNITED STATES. By DANA G. Munro. Edited by 
David Kinley. Published by the Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York, N.Y. xvi+332p. 1918. 


Price, $3.50. 


FEDERAL MILITARY PENSIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. By WIL- 
LIAM H. Gtasson. Edited by David Kinley. In press; 
price to be announced. 


Preliminary Economic Studies of the War 


No. 1 EArty Economic EFFECTS OF THE EUROPEAN WAR 
UPON CANADA, by Adam Shortt, formerly Commis- 
sioner of the Canadian Civil Service, now Chair- 
man, Board of Historical Publications, Canada. 


No. 2 EARLY EFFECTS OF THE EUROPEAN WAR UPON THE 
FINANCE, COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY OF CHILE, by 
L. S. Rowe, Professor of Political Science, University 
of Pennsylvania. 
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3 WAR ADMINISTRATION OF THE RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN, by Frank H. Dixon, 
Professor of Economics, Dartmouth College, and 
Julius H. Parmelee, Statistician, Bureau of Railway 
Economics. 


4 Economic EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN IN GREAT BrITAIN, by Irene Osgood 
Andrews, Assistant Secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation. 


5 Direct Costs OF THE PRESENT WAR, by Ernest L. 
Bogart, Professor of Economics, University of 
Illinois. 


6 EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON INSURANCE, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE SUBSTITUTION OF INSURANCE FOR 
PENSIONS, by William F. Gephart, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Washington University, St. Louis. 


7 WAR FINANCE AND TAXATION, ESPECIALLY IN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES, by Frank L. 
McVey, President, University of Kentucky. 


8 AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND Foop CONTROL IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATEs, by Ben- 
jamin H. Hibbard, Professor of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, University of Wisconsin. 


g EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON SHIPPING, by J. Russell 
Smith, Professor of Industry, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


No. 10 ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL EFFECTS OF GOVERNMENT CON- 


TROL OF THE LIQUOR BUSINESS, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 
STaTEs, by Thomas Nixon Carver, Professor of 
Political Economy, Harvard University. 


No. 11 EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON LABOR CONDITIONS AND 


ORGANIZATION, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO GREAT 
BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATEs, by Matthew B. 
Hammond, Professor of Economics, Ohio State 
University. 
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War ADMINISTRATION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES, SHOWING CHANGES IN GOVERN- 
MENTAL ORGANIZATION CAUSED BY THE WAR, by John 
A. Fairlie, Professor of F “litical Science, University of 
Illinois. 

. 13 GOVERNMENT WAR CONTROL OF INDUSTRY AND TRADE, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES, by Charles Whiting Baker, New 
York City. 

PRICE CONTROL IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 
STATES, by David Kinley, Professor of Political 
Economy, University of Illinois, and Simon Litman, 
University of Illinois. 

TRAINING OF DISABLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS FOR 
Economic UsEeFULNEsS, by Edward T. Devine, Pro- 
fessor of Social Economy, Columbia University. 

EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON NEGRO LABOR AND MIGRa- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES, by Emmett J. Scott, 
Secretary of Tuskegee Institute. 

THRIFT IN TIME OF WAR, by Thomas Nixon Carver, 
Professor of Political Economy, Harvard University. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON MONEY, CREDIT AND BANK- 
ING IN ALL AsPECTS, ESPECIALLY WITH REFERENCE 
TO GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND THE UNITED 
STATES, by B. M. Anderson, Jr., Assistant Professor 
of Economics, Harvard University. 


THE RELATION OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDI- 
TIONS IN SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE AND IN ALSACE- 
LORRAINE TO CONDITIONS OF PEACE, two volumes, 
by Stephen Pierce Duggan, Professor of Education, 
College of the City of New York. 

THE PRESENT SITUATION IN RussIA AND ITs ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND, by A. A. Goldenweiser. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
THE HAGUE CONVENTIONS AND DECLARATIONS OF 1899 AND 

1907, 2d ed. Edited by James Brown Scott, Director. xxxiii 

+ 303 p. 1915. Price, in Great Britain, 6s.; in U. S., $2.00. 
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Las CONVENCIONES Y DECLARACIONES DE LA HAYA DE 1899 Y 
1907. Edited by James Brown Scott, Director. xxxv+30I p. 
1916. Price, $2.00. 

THe FREEDOM OF THE SEAs. A dissertation by Hugo Grotius. 
Translated with a revision of the Latin text of 1633, by Ralph 
Van Deman Mogaffin, Ph.D. Edited by James Brown 
Scott, Director. xv+83p. (Parallel pages.) 1916. Price, 
$2.00. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO THE AMERICAN DELEGATES TO THE HAGUE 
PEACE CONFERENCES AND THEIR OFFICIAL REPORTS. Edited 
by James Brown Scott, Director. v+138p. 1916. Price, 
$1.50. 

THE STATUS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CouRT OF JUSTICE, with an 
appendix of addresses and official documents, by James 
Brown Scott, Director. v+93 p. 1916. Price, $1.50. 

An INTERNATIONAL CouRT OF JUSTICE, by James Brown Scott, 
Director. ix+108 p. 1916. Price, $1.50. 

RECOMMENDATIONS ON INTERNATIONAL LAW AND OFFICIAL 
COMMENTARY THEREON OF THE SECOND PAN-AMERICAN 
SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS HELD IN WASHINGTON, DECEMBER 27, 
I9QI5-JANUARY 8, 1916. Edited by James Brown Scott, 
Director. vii+53 p. 1916. Price, $1.00. 

An Essay ON A CONGRESS OF NATIONS FOR THE ADJUSTMENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES WITHOUT RESORT TO ARMS, by 
William Ladd. Reprinted from the original edition of 1840, 
with an introduction by James Brown Scott, Director. 
i+162 p. 1916. Price, $2.00. 

THE HAGUE Court REporTs, comprising the awards, accom- 
panied by syllabi, the agreements for arbitration, and other 
documents in each case submitted to the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration and to commissions of inquiry under the pro- 
visions of the Conventions of 1899 and 1907 for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes. Edited by James 
Brown Scott, Director. cxi+664 p. 1916. Price, $3.50. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW DEAL- 
ING WITH THE LAW OF NATIONS, with an historical intro- 
duction and explanatory notes. Collected and translated 
under the supervision of and edited by James Brown Scott, 
Director. xli+261 p. 1916. Price, $2.00. 
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DIPLOMATIC DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE OUTBREAK OF THE 
EuROPEAN WAR. Edited by James Brown Scott, Director, 
2 vols. Ixxxi+1516 p. 1916. Price, $7.50. 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE; THE ARTICLES OF Con- 
FEDERATION; THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Edited, with an Introductory Note, by James Brown Scott, 
Director. xix+94 p. 1917. Price, $1.00. 

THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF HABANA CONCERNING INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AT HABANA, JANUARY 23, I917. 
Address and Commentary by James Brown Scott, Director. 
vi+100 p. 1917. Price, $1.00. 

THE CONTROVERSY OVER NEUTRAL RIGHTS BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND FRANCE, 1797-1800. A collection of American 
State Papers and Judicial Decisions. Edited by James 
Brown Scott, Director. vi+510 p. 1917. Price, $3.50. 

THE REPORTS OF THE HAGUE CONFERENCES OF 1899 AND 1907. 
Being the official explanatory and interpretative commentary 
accompanying the draft conventions and declarations sub- 
mitted to the Conferences by the several commissions charged 
with preparing them, together with the texts of the Final 
Acts, Conventions and Declarations as signed, and of the 
principal proposals offered by the delegations of the various 
Powers as well as of other documents laid before the commis- 
sions. Edited, with an introduction, by James Brown Scott, 
Director. xxxii+940 p. 1917. Price, $5.00. 

UNE Cour DE JUSTICE INTERNATIONALE. By James Brown Scott, 
Director. vi+269 p. (French edition of AN INTERNATIONAL 
CouRT OF JUSTICE AND THE STATUS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
Court OF JUSTICE, in combination.) 1918. Price, $2.50. 

THE ARMED NEUTRALITIES OF 1780 AND 1800. A collection of 
official documents preceded by the views of representative 
publicists. Edited by James Brown Scott, Director. xxxi+ 
698 p. 1918. (A combination of Pamphlets Nos. 27 and 28, 
with revisions and additions.) Price, $5.00. 

THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF THE HAGUE CONFERENCES. By 
Walther Schiicking. Translated from the German by Charles 
G. Fenwick. xiv+341 p. 1918. Price, in Great Britain, 75. 
6d.; in U. S., $2.50. 
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THE PROBLEM OF AN INTERNATIONAL CouRT OF JUSTICE. By 
Hans Wehberg. Translated from the German by Charles G. 
Fenwick. xxxiii+251 p. 1918. Price, in Great Britain, 7s. 
6d.; in U. S., $2.50. 

Les CONVENTIONS ET DECLARATIONS DE LA HAYE DE 1899 ET 
1907. Accompagnées de tableaux des signatures, ratifica- 
tions, et adhésions et des textes des réserves. Avec une 
introduction de James Brown Scott, Directeur. xxxiii+ 
318 p. 1918. Price, $2.00. 

THE TREATIES OF 1785, 1799 AND 1828 BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND Prussia. As interpreted in opinions of attor- 
neys general, decisions of courts, and diplomatic corres- 
pondence. Edited by James Brown Scott, Director. viii+ 
207 p. 1918. Price, $2.00. 


JupiciaL SETTLEMENT OF CONTROVERSIES BETWEEN STATES OF 
THE AMERICAN UNION: -Cases decided in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Collected and edited by James Brown 
Scott, Director. In two volumes, approximately 1800 pages. 
In press. Price to be announced. 

JupictiAL SETTLEMENT OF CONTROVERSIES BETWEEN STATES OF 
_THE AMERICAN UNION: An Essay on the Practice and Pro- 
cedure of the Supreme Court of the United States. By James 
Brown Scott, Director. In one volume, uniform with the 
above, approximately 600 pages. In press. Price to be 
announced. 

Pamphlet Series 

No. 1 ARBITRATIONS AND DIPLOMATIC SETTLEMENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. vii+2I p. I914. 

No. 2 LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT ON THE GREAT LAKEs. The 
report of John W. Foster, Secretary of State, Decem- 
ber 7, 1892. viit+57 p. 1914. 

No. 3 SIGNATURES, RATIFICATIONS, ADHESIONS AND RESER- 
VATIONS TO THE CONVENTIONS AND DECLARATIONS OF 
THE FIRST AND SECOND HAGUE PEACE CONFERENCES. 
vii+32 p. I914. 

No. 4 THE HAGUE CONVENTIONS OF 1899 (I) AND 1907 (I) FOR 

THE PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL DiIs- 
PUTES. iv+48p. I9I5. 
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No. 
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No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


a | 


. 10 


II 


. 16 


17 





THE HAGUE CONVENTIONS OF 1899 (II) AND 1907 (IV) 
RESPECTING THE LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF WAR ON LAND. 
iv+33 p. 1915. 

THE HAGUE CONVENTIONS OF 1899 (III) AND 1907 (X) 
FOR THE ADAPTATION TO MARITIME WARFARE OF THE 
PRINCIPLES OF THE GENEVA CONVENTION. iv+19g p. 
1915. 

Tue HAGUE DECLARATIONS OF 1899 (IV, 1) AND 1907 
(XIV) PROHIBITING THE DISCHARGE OF PROJECTILES 
AND EXPLOSIVES FROM BALLOONS. iv+5p. I9QI5. 

THE HAGUE DECLARATION (IV, 2) OF 1899 CONCERNING 

ASPHYXIATING GASES. iv+2p. IQI5. 

THE HAGUE DECLARATION (IV, 3) OF 1899 CONCERNING 
EXPANDING BULLETS. iv+2 p. I9I5. 

THE FinaL ACTs OF THE FIRST AND SECOND HAGUE 
PEACE CONFERENCES, TOGETHER WITH THE DRAFT 
CONVENTION ON A JUDICIAL ARBITRATION CourT. iv+ 
40 p. I9I15. 

THE HAGUE CONVENTION (II) OF 1907 RESPECTING THE 
LIMITATION OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF FORCE FOR THE 
RECOVERY OF CONTRACT DEBTS. iv+7 p. IQI5. 

THE HAGUE CONVENTION (III) OF 1907 RELATIVE TO THE 
OPENING OF HOSTILITIES. iv+4p. I9QI5. 

THE HAGUE CONVENTION (V) OF 1907 RESPECTING THE 
RIGHTS AND DuTIES OF NEUTRAL POWERS AND PER- 
SONS IN CASE OF WAR ON LAND. iv+8 p. IQI5. 

THE HAGUE CONVENTION (VI) OF 1907 RELATING TO THE 
STATUS OF ENEMY MERCHANT SHIPS AT THE OUTBREAK 
OF HOSTILITIES. iv+5p. I9QI5. 

THE HAGUE CONVENTION (VII) OF 1907 RELATING TO 
THE CONVERSION OF MERCHANT SHIPS INTO WAR- 
SHIPS. iv+5p. I915. 

THE HAGUE CONVENTION (VIII) OF 1907 RELATIVE TO 
THE LAYING OF AUTOMATIC SUBMARINE CONTACT 
MINES. iv+6p. I9I5. 

THE HAGUE CONVENTION (IX) OF 1907 CONCERNING 
BOMBARDMENT BY NAVAL FORCES IN TIME OF WAR. 
iv+6 p. 1915. 
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No. 18 THE HAGUE CONVENTION (XI) OF 1907 RELATIVE TO 
CERTAIN RESTRICTIONS WITH REGARD TO THE EXER- 
CISE OF THE RIGHT OF CAPTURE IN NAVAL WAR. 
iv+6p. 1915. 

No. 19 THE HAGUE CONVENTION (XII) OF 1907 RELATIVE TO 
THE CREATION OF AN INTERNATIONAL PRIZE Court. 
iv+2I p. 1915. 

No. 20 THE HAGUE CONVENTION (XIII) OF 1907 CONCERNING 
THE RIGHTS AND DuTIES OF NEUTRAL POWERS IN 
NAVAL WAR. iv+II p. IQI5. 

No. 21 THE GENEVA CONVENTION OF 1906 FOR THE AMELIORA- 
TION OF THE CONDITION OF THE WOUNDED IN ARMIES 
IN THE FIELD. iv+I17 p. I915. 


No. 22 DoCUMENTS RESPECTING THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. v+32p. IQI5. 

No. 23 OFFICIAL COMMUNICATIONS AND SPEECHES RELATING TO 
PEACE PROPOSALS. vi+I100 p. 1917. 

No. 24 DocUMENTS RELATING TO THE CONTROVERSY OVER 
NEUTRAL RIGHTS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
FRANCE, 1797-1800. vii+9I p. I917. 

No. 25 OPINIONS OF THE ATTORNEYS GENERAL AND JUDGMENTS 
OF THE SUPREME COURT AND CouRT OF CLAIMS OF THE 
UNITED STATES RELATING TO THE CONTROVERSY OVER 
NEUTRAL RIGHTS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
FRANCE, 1797-1800. v+340p. I917. 

No. 26 OPINIONS OF ATTORNEYS GENERAL, DECISIONS OF FED- 
ERAL COURTS, AND DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE 
RESPECTING THE TREATIES OF 1785, 1799 AND 1828, 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND PRUSSIA. vi+158 p. 
1917. 

SUPPLEMENT TO PAMPHLET No. 26. 

No. 27 OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS BEARING ON THE ARMED NEv- 

TRALITY OF 1780 AND 1800. x+295 p. 1917. 


No. 28 ExTRACTS FROM AMERICAN AND FOREIGN WORKS ON 
INTERNATIONAL LAW CONCERNING THE ARMED NEU- 
TRALITY OF 1780 AND 1800. vi+109 p. 1917. 

No. 29 Two IDEALS OF GOVERNMENT. V+I7p. I917. 
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No. 30 THE EFFECT OF DEMOCRACY ON INTERNATIONAL Law, 
Opening address by Elihu Root as President of the 
American Society of International Law at the Eleventh 
Annual Meeting of the Society in Washington, April 26, 
IQI7. iitIOp. 1917. 


CLASSICS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


This series, which includes the classic works connected with the 
history and development of international law, was undertaken by 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington in 1906, at the suggestion 
of Mr. James Brown Scott, then Solicitor for the Department of 
State, under whose supervision as General Editor the series has 
since been published. On January 1, 1917, the project was trans- 
ferred to the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and 
the publication of the series is being continued by the Endow- 
ment’s Division of International Law, of which the General Editor 
of the Classics is the Director. The republication of these classics 
has been undertaken principally on account of the difficulty of 
procuring the texts in convenient form for scientific study. The 
text of each author is reproduced photographically, so as to lay 
the source before the reader without the mistakes which creep into 
a newly printed text. An introduction is prefixed to each work, 
giving the necessary biographical details concerning its author 
and stating the importance of the text and its place in interna- 
tional law. Tables of errata in the original are added when 
necessary, and notes to clear up doubts and ambiguities or to 
correct mistakes in the text are supplied. Each of the Classics is 
specially edited by an expert in international law and is accom- 
panied by an English version made expressly for the series by a 
competent translator. 

The following works have appeared and are now on sale: 

AyALA, BALTHAZAR: De Jure et Officiis Bellicis et Disciplina 

Militari. Edited by John Westlake. 2 vols. 1912. 
Price, $7.00. 

Vol. I. A Photographic Reproduction of the Edition of 1582, 
with portrait of Ayala, Introduction by John Westlake, 
XXVli +226 p. 

Vol. II. A Translation of the Text, by John Pawley Bate. 
xvi+245 p. 
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LEGNANO, GIOVANNI DA: De Bello, De Repraesaliis et De 
Duello. Edited by Sir Thomas E. Holland. 1 vol. 1917. 
xxxviii +458 p. Price, 42s. 6d. in Great Britain; $13.00 
in the United States. 

I. Collotype of the Bologna Manuscript of 1393, with 
Extended and Revised Text of Same, Introduction, List 
of Authorities Cited, etc., by Sir Thomas E. Holland, 
together with Photograph of Legnano’s Tomb. 

II. A Translation of the Text, by J. L. Brierly. 

III. A Photographic Reptoduction of the First Edition 
(1477). 

RACHEL, SAMUEL: De Jure Naturae et Gentium Disserta- 
tiones. Edited by Ludwig von Bar. 2 vols. 1916. 
Price, $4.00. 

Vol. I. A Photographic Reproduction of the Edition of 1676, 
with portrait of Rachel, Introduction by Ludwig von 
Bar, and List of Errata. 16A+x+335 p. 

Vol. II. A Translation of the Text, by John Pawley Bate, 
with Index of Authors Cited. 16A-+iv+233 p. 


TEXTOR, JOHANN WOLFGANG: Synopsis Juris Gentium. Edited 
by Ludwig von Bar. 2 vols. 1916. Price, $4.00. 

Vol. I. A Photographic Reproduction of the First Edition 
(1680), with portrait of Textor, Introduction by Ludwig 
von Bar, and List of Errata. 28A+vi+148+168 p. 

Vol. II. A Translation of the Text, by John Pawley Bate, 
with Index of Authors Cited. 26A+v+349 p. 

VATTEL, E. DE: Le Droit des Gens. 3 vols. 1916. Price, $8.00. 

Vol. I. A Photographic Reproduction of Books I and II of 
the First Edition (1758), with portrait of Vattel and 
Introduction by Albert de Lapradelle. lix+541 p. 

Vol. II. A Photographic Reproduction of Books III and IV 
of the First Edition (1758). xxiv+376 p. 

Vol. III. A Translation of the Text, by Charles G. Fenwick, 
with translation (by G. D. Gregory) of Introduction by 
Albert de Lapradelle. Ixxxviii+398 p. 

VICTORIA, FRANCISCUS DE: Relectiones: De Indis and De Iure 
Belli. Edited by Ernest Nys. 1 vol. 1917. 500p. Price, 
$3.00. 

I. Introduction by Ernest Nys, and Translation of Same, by 
John Pawley Bate. 
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II. A Translation of the Text, by John Pawley Bate. 
III. Revised Text, with Prefatory Remarks, List of Errata, 
and Index of Authors Cited, by Herbert F. Wright. 
IV. A Photographic Reproduction of Simon’s Edition (1696), 
ZoucHE, RICHARD: Juris et Judicii Fecialis, sive, Juris inter 
Gentes, et Quaestionum de Eodem Explicatio. Edited 
by Sir Thomas E. Holland. 2 vols. 1916. Price, $4.00. 
Vol. I. A Photographic Reproduction of the First Edition 
(1650), with Introduction, List of Errata, and Table of 
Authors, by Sir Thomas E. Holland, together with por- 
trait of Zouche. xvi+204 p. 
Vol. II. A Translation of the Text, by J. L. Brierly. xvii+ 
186 p. 
Announced for Later Publication 
BYNKERSHOEK, CORNELIUS VAN: De Dominio Maris. 

I. A Translation of the Text, by Ralph Van Deman Magoffin. 
II. A Photographic Reproduction of the Edition of 1744. 
BYNKERSHOEK, CORNELIUS VAN: Quaestionum Juris Publici 
Libri II. Book II translated by Tenney Frank. 

GENTILI, ALBERICO: Hispanica Advocatio. 
I. A Translation of the Text, by Frank Frost Abbott, with 
an Index of Authors, prepared by Arthur Williams. 
II. A Photographic Reproduction of the Edition of 1661. 
GENTILI, ALBERICO: De Iure Belli. Translated by John C. 
Rolfe. 
GENTILI, ALBERICO: De Legationibus. Translated by Gordon 
J. Laing. 
Grotius, Huco: De Iure Belli ac Pacis and De Jure Praedae. 
MENANDRINO, MArsIGLIo (Marsilius of Padua): Defensor 
Pacis. 
PUFENDORF, SAMUEL VON: De Officio Hominis et Civis Juxta 
Legem Naturalem. Translated by Frank Gardner 
Moore. 


PUFENDORF, SAMUEL VON: Elementa Jurisprudentiae Uni- 
versalis. 

SUAREZ, FRANCISCO: De Bello and portions of De Legibus and 
of other works. 
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WHEATON, Henry: Elements of International Law and History 
of the Law of Nations in Europe and America. 


WoLFF, CHRISTIAN VON: Jus Gentium Methodo Scientifica 
Pertractatum. 
I. Introduction by Otfried Nippold, and Translation of Same 
by Francis J. Hemelt. 
II. A Translation of the Text, by Joseph H. Drake. 
III. A Photographic Reproduction of the Edition of 1764. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


InsTITUT AMERICAIN DE Droit INTERNATIONAL. Historique, 
Notes, Opinions. 153 p. 1916. Price, $1.00. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW: ITs DECLAR- 
ATION OF THE RIGHTS AND DuTIES OF NATIONS. By James 
Brown Scott, President. 125 p. 1916. Price, $1.00. The 
same in French. 1916. Price, $1.00. 

Le Droit INTERNATIONAL DE L’AVENIR. Par Alejandro Alvarez, 
Secrétaire Général. 153 p. 1916. Price, $1.00. 

THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF HABANA CONCERNING INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION. By James Brown Scott, President. 
100 p. 1917. Price, $1.00. 

InstITUT AMERICAIN DE Droit INTERNATIONAL. Acte Final de 
la Session de la Havane. (Deuxiéme Session de |’Institut.) 
22-27 janvier 1917. Résolutions. Projets. Questionnaire. 
xiii+129 p. Price, $1.00. 

INsSTITUTO AMERICANO DE DERECHO INTERNACIONAL. Acta Final 
de la Sesién de la Habana. (Segunda Sesién del Instituto.) 
22 a 27 de enero de 1917. 94 p. Price, $1.00. 


Pamphlets 


THE DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS OF 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL LAw. Address 
of Elihu Root, President of the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, at its Tenth Annual Meeting, April 27, 1916, 
Washington, D.C. top. 

The same in French. 
The same in Spanish. 
The same in Portuguese. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


Nos. 1-112 (April, 1907, to April, 1917). Including papers by Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant, George Trumbull Ladd, Elihu Root, Barrett 
Wendell, Charles E. Jefferson, Seth Low, John Bassett Moore, William James, 
Andrew Carnegie, Pope Pius X, Heinrich Lammasch, Norman Angell, Charles 
W. Eliot, Sir Oliver Lodge, Lord Haldane, Alfred H. Fried, James Bryce, and 
others; also, a series of official documents dealing with the European War. 
A list of titles and authors will be sent on application. 


117. The Effect of Democracy on International Law, by Elihu Root. August, 
1917. 


118. The Problem of Nationality. Part III of The Principle of Nationality, 
by Theodore Ruyssen. September, 1917. 


119. Official Documents Looking Toward Peace, Series III. October, 1917. 


120. The United States and Great Britain, by Walter H. Page. The British 
Commonwealth of Nations, by Lieutenant-General J. C. Smuts. 
America and Freedom, by Viscount Grey. November, 1917. 


121. The Conference on the Foreign Relations of the United States, held at 
Long Beach, N. Y., May 28-June 1, 1917. An Experiment in Educa- 
tion, by Stephen Pierce Duggan. December, 1917. 


122. The Aims of the War: Letter of Lord Lansdowne to the London Daily 
Telegraph, November 29, 1917. Reply by Cosmos printed in the New 
York Times, December 1, 1917. The President's Address to the Con- 
gress, December 4, 1917. January, 1918. 


123. Victory or Defeat: No Half-way House, speech delivered by the Rt. Hon. 
David Lloyd George, December 14, 1917; British Labor's War Aims, 
statement adopted at the Special National Labor Conference at Central 
Hall, Westminster, December 28, 1917; Great Britain’s War Aims, 
speech delivered by the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George at the Trade 
Union Conference on Man Power, January 5, 1918; Labor's After-War 
Economic Policy, by the Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P.; America's 
Terms of Settlement, address by President Wilson to the Congress, 
January 8, 1918. British Labor Party’s Address to the Russian People, 
January 15, 1918, February, 1918. 


124. The United States and Japan: Text of the Root-Takahira Understanding 
of November 30, 1908, and of the Lansing-Ishii Agreement of Novem- 
ber 3, 1917; Japan and the United States, address by the Hon. Elihu 
Root, October 1, 1917; The Lansing-Ishii Agreement, address by the 
Hon. James L. Slayden, November 15, 1917; What of Our Fears of 
Japan? by Kenneth S. Latourette. March, 1918. 


125. The Awakening of the German People, by Otfried Nippold. April, 1918. 
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126. The Anniversary of America’s Entry into the War: An address delivered 
by President Wilson at Baltimore, Maryland, April 6, 1918; an article 
written for The Daily Chronicle of London by Professor Gilbert 
Murray. May, 1918. 

127. The Lichnowsky Memorandum: Introduction and translation by Munroe 
Smith, German text from the Berliner Borsen-Courier, Appendix by 
Munroe Smith and Henry F. Munro; Reply of Herr von Jagow. June, 
1918. 


128. America and the Russian Dilemma, by Jerome Landfield. The German 
Peace Treaties and Middle Europe. July, ro18. 

129. A Voice from Germany: Why German Peace Declarations Fail to Con- 
vince, by Professor F. W. Foerster. Austria's Peace Proposals: The 
Letter to Prince Sixtus. August, 1918. 

130. Memoranda and Letters of Dr. Muehlon: Introduction and translation 
by Munroe Smith, German text and Appendix. September, 1918. 

131. The League of Nations, by Viscount Grey of Falloden and Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler; Labor and the League of Nations, by Ordway Tead; The 
European Commission of the Danube, by Edward Krehbiel. Address 
by President Wilson at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
September 27, 1918. October, 1918. 


132. The “Lusitania”: Opinion of Court, United States District Court, South- 
ern District of New York; In the matter of the petition of the Cunard 
Steamship Company, Limited, as owners of the Steamship “Lusitania,” 
for limitation of its liability. November, 1918. 

133. Official Documents Looking toward Peace, Series No. IV. Official Cor- 
respondence between the United States and (1) Austria-Hungary, (2) 
Germany, and (3) Turkey, and the Terms of Armistice accepted by 
Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Turkey. December, 1918. 

134. A League of Nations. Statements from the League of Free Nations Asso- 
ciation, the League to Enforce Peace, the World's Court League, and 
the League of Nations Union. Speech delivered by Felix Calonder, 
ex-President of the Swiss Confederation before the National Council 
of Switzerland, June 6, 10918; article by Sir William Collins; address 
delivered by Charles R. Van Hise, late President of the University 
of Wisconsin, at the Wisconsin State Convention of the League to 
Enforce Peace; International Organization, an annotated reading list, 
by Frederick C. Hicks. January, 1919. 


Special Bulletins: 

Internationalism. A list of Current Periodicals selected and annotated 
by Frederick C. Hicks. May, 1915. 

Is Commerce War? By Henry Raymond Mussey. January, 1916. 

Is There a Substitute for Force in International Relations? by Suh Hu. 
Prize essay, International Polity Club Competition, awarded June, 
1916. 

Labor's War Aims: Memorandum on War Aims, adopted by the Inter- 
Allied Labor and Socialist Conference, February 22, 1918; The Allied 
Cause is the Cause of Socialist Internationalism: Joint Manifesto of the 
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Social Democratic League of America and the Jewish Socialist League. 
June, 1918. 

The Dawn in Germany? The Lichnowsky and Other Disclosures, by 
James Brown Scott. November, 1918. 

Yougoslavia, by M. I. Pupin; Declaration of Independence of the Mid- 
European Union, October 26, 1918; Declaration of Independence of 
the Czecho-Slovak Nation, October 18, 1918; Declaration of Corfu, 
July 20, 1917. January, 1919. 

Problems of the Peace Conference: American Opinion and Problems of 
the Peace, an interview given to Edward Marshall by Nicholas Murray 
Butler; A French Plan for a League of Nations: report given to the 
Associated Press by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. January, 1919. 


Copies of the above, so far as they can be spared, will be sent to libraries 
and educational institutions for permanent preservation postpaid upon receipt 
of a request addressed to the Secretary of the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation. 

A charge of five cents will be made for copies sent to individuals. Regular 
subscription rate twenty-five cents for one year, or one dollar for five years. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION 
SUB-STATION 84 (407 WEST II7TH STREET) 
NEW YORK CITY 








It is the aim of the Association for International Con- 
ciliation to awaken interest and to seek coéperation in 
the movement to promote international good will. This 
movement depends for its ultimate success upon in- 
creased international understanding, appreciation, and 
sympathy. To this end, documents are printed and 
widely circulated, giving information as to the progress 
of the movement and as to matters connected therewith, 
in order that individual citizens, the newspaper press, 
and organizations of various kinds may have accurate 
information on these subjects readily available. 

The Association endeavors to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, contentious questions, and in particular questions 
relating to the domestic policy of any given nation. 
Attention is to be fixed rather upon those underlying 
principles of international law, international conduct, 
and international organization, which must be agreed 
upon and enforced by all nations if peaceful civiliza- 
tion is to continue and to be advanced. A list of pub- 
lications will be found on pages 15, 16 and 17. 


Subscription rate: twenty-five cents for one year, or 
one dollar for five years. 
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AMERICAN OPINION AND PROBLEMS 
OF PEACE 


An Interview given to EDWARD MARSHALL 


By NIcHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 
Published in Echo de Paris, December 5, 1918, and The Observer, 
London, December 8, 1918 


The American people approach the Peace Confer- 
ence in a very fine and broad-minded spirit but with- 
out understanding the specific policies which they 
should consider and support and without any com- 
mitments to such policies. The public statements of 
the President have been almost universally and per- 
haps purposely couched in vague and general terms, 
and the more specific policies outlined by Senator 
Lodge were of course not advanced on behalf of the 
Administration. 

There are three general phrases that the American 
people have been hearing constantly. They are “self- 
determination,” “a League of Nations,” and “the free- 
dom of the seas.” The first relates to the thousand- 
year-old problem of nationality; the second to the 
two-thousand-year-old problem of a better world- 
order; and the third to a specific and highly important 
itm in that world-order. 


PRINCIPLE OF SELF-DETERMINATION 


The American people believe in the self-determina- 
tion of peoples and in the principle of nationality in- 
volving national consciousness, national organization, 
tational tradition and national economic life. For 
this reason they are ready to support with complete 
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unanimity policies permitting the Czecho-Slovaks, 
the Jugo-Slavs and the Poles to organize their own 
independent governments and to take their places 
in the family of nations. For this reason they have 
applauded the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France, 
they will support the return of northern Slesvig to 
Denmark, the return of the Trentino to Italy and of 
sectors of Macedonia, Thrace and Asia Minor, which 
have largely dominating Greek populations, to either 
the sovereignty or the jurisdiction of Greece. 

American opinion overwhelmingly favors Home 
Rule for Ireland, but the ber judicious majority 
would regard with dismay any attempted application 
to this problem of the principle of self-determination 
which would disrupt or even weaken the British 
Empire, since in every case except as to the still 
unsolved problem of Ireland, the British Imperial 
system has been a veritable nest for the hatching out 
of new, free and self-governing peoples. 

So far as the principle of self-determination is con- 
cerned, therefore, American public opinion will be 
neither timid on the one hand nor chauvinistic on the 


other. 
A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The possibility of a League of Nations has been 
discussed for centuries, and probably Metternich and 
Talleyrand thought just such a League was being 
organized at the Congress of Vienna one hundred and 
four years ago. The foundations of that structure 
were insecure, however, for it was built on the shifting 
sands of reaction, of imperialism, of international 
rivalry and of military power. 

Thus far two general and very different notions as 
to the League of Nations have found currency: the 
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one is that supported by orthodox socialists and has 
in mind the destruction of all the essential elements 
and characteristics of nationality in order to bring 
about what I have sometimes called a colloidal or 
jelly-like internationalism without real nations. This 
is the notion of the Lenines and the Trotskys, of the 
Liebknechts and the I. W. W. sympathizers. The 
achievement of this ideal would bring civilization to 
an end, make order impossible, destroy liberty and 
put mankind back at the foot of the ladder from 
which it began to mount when the Roman Empire 
fell to pieces. 

The other notion of the League of Nations involves 
what I have called crystalline or true internationalism. 
In this each nation remains self-conscious, self-deter- 
mined and ambitious in its own right, and takes its 
place in a new international structure as an indepen- 
dent element—like a single crystal in an ordered group 
of crystals. 

In this case the group or league becomes stronger 
or more powerful according as the nations that com- 
pose it become stronger and more powerful. 

True internationalism must be built on the union 
of strong and self-respecting nations. False inter- 
nationalism would weaken or destroy together those 
nations which accept it. 

The American people will have nothing to do with 
the false internationalism of Lenine and Trotsky, 
liebknecht and the I.W.W. They know perfectly 
well that these men are enemies of a democratic 
republic, whether in Russia, Germany, or the United 
States. On the other hand, the American people will 
support, not with unanimity by any means, but by 
4 substantial majority, a well-considered and _ thor- 
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oughly practical project for a League of Nations which 
shall be based upon the principles of true inter- 
nationalism. 

There are those who urge that the example of the 
Constitution of the United States should be followed 
in organizing this League, that precise and definitive 
articles of government should be adopted, that an 
international legislature, executive and judiciary, 
should be erected, and that the part of the nations in 
the new organization should be similar to that of the 
states in the United States. 

There are two difficulties in the way of so ambitious 
a program. The first is that the public opinion of the 
world is not ready to support it, and the second is that 
some of the necessary conditions of success which were 
present in the case of the United States, would be 
lacking in the case of such a League of Nations. The 
United States met with a century of difficulties in 
spite of unity of language, unity of tradition and unity 
of legal system. These three vitally important unities 
would be lacking in a League of Nations which should 
take the United States as its model. 

The true analogy between the United States and a 
League of Nations lies not on the surface, but deeper. 
It is found in the principle of federation with its 
accompanying characteristics of legal and economic 
cooperation. American opinion is ready for this if 
it be guided by a policy of lofty patriotism, broad 
international service and sincere democratic feeling. 


A WAY TO FORM A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
What the American people are asking today is this: 
Given conditions as they now exist in the world, how 
shall we proceed to form an effective League of 
[6] 
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Nations? This question the head of the American 
government has not attempted to answer. The 
most practical procedure appears to be the following: 
The allied Powers which have won the war have been 
for the purposes of war and, at the present moment, 
are a League of Nations. They have unified their 
international policies. They have put their armies 
and their navies under single commands: they have 
pooled all their resources in shipping, food, munitions 
and credit. Let these nations, assembled by their 
representatives at Versailles, declare themselves to be 
a League of Nations organized for the precise purposes 
for which the war was fought, and with which their 
several peoples are entirely familiar, namely, the 
definition and protection of standards of international 
right and justice, the sanctity of international obliga- 
tions, and the right of the smaller and less numerous 
peoples to be free from attack or domination by their 
larger and more powerful neighbors. 

As a beginning nothing more is needed. There is 
no necessity for an international constitution, no 
necessity’ for an elaborate international government 
machine, in order that the great enterprise may be 
launched. So far as these may be needed, they very 
well may come later. 

The second step should be to invite those nations 
that have been neutral in the war to join the League 
on condition that they formally give adhesion to the 
three ends or purposes for which the League is 
organized. 

The third step should be to invite the recently sub- 
merged and oppressed nationalities to present before 
the League their several cases for hearing and deter- 
mination. When these have fully shown the basis of 
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their geographical and political claims, and when the 
League of Nations has been satisfied as to the justice 
of these claims, then the petitioners should be invited 
to form their own governments; and when they have 
done so, they should be admitted to the League of 
Nations as independent units. 

While this process is going on and so long after- 
wards as may be necessary, Germany and Austria- 
Hungary should be kept outside the League. It is 
inconceivable that the governments and peoples which 
almost disrupted and overthrew the civilized world 
should be invited to confer as to the method of the 
world’s reconstruction, or as to their own punishment 
for their own sins, or as to the form of government 
to be adopted by the peoples whom they have so long 
dominated or terrorized. 

When the League of Nations shall be wholly satis- 
fied that Germany and Austria-Hungary, and the 
Germans and Austro-Hungarians, have washed from 
their hands the blood of Belgium and Serbia, have 
really repented for such crimes as the “Lusitania” and 
“Sussex,” and have exorcised the evil spirits that have 
possessed them, then and then only should Germany 
and Austria-Hungary be taken back into the family 
which they jointly attempted to murder. 

I see no practical way other than this by which any 
headway can be made with regard to the project for 
a League of Nations. If there be an attempt to build 
it on the foundations of sentimentality or artificiality 
or neglect of the obvious facts, the project will fail 
and one of the greatest opportunities growing out of 
the world war will be lost. 

The resumption of the work of Hague Conferences 
and the building of an international judicial and 
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economic structure would follow the foundation of 
such a League as I suggest as a matter of course and 
in due time. 


FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


The American public is wholly mystified as to what 
is meant by “freedom of the seas.” That phrase had 
a pretty definite meaning as late as the time of the 
American Civil War, but subsequent events have 
deprived that meaning of much significance. In 
time of peace the seas are and long have been entirely 
free. In time of war they have always been com- 
manded by the possessor of the strongest navy. If 
that condition had not prevailed in 1914 Germany 
would have won the war just ended within twelve 
months from the timeof its beginning. With Germany’s 
army in a position to do as it chose, and the naval 
hands of Great Britain and France tied behind their 
backs, the issue raised by Germany on August 4, 
1914, would not long have remained uncertain. The 
mastery of the seas by the British Navy has proved 
to be the most powerful single element in bringing 
about the downfall of militarism. 

The world realizes that fact, and will not support 
any proposal which would change this condition in 
essence, although it may do so in form. Unquestion- 
ably the Allies have good reason to approve those 
conditions on the sea which just now have prevailed. 
The cowardly and wicked use of the submarine by 
Germany was the greatest menace to the freedom of 
the sea that history records. The Barbary pirates 
and roving privateers were negligible when compared 
with the submarines. 

If the phrase “freedom of the seas” has to do with 
access to navigable waters by landlocked people or 
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with unprivileged use of international straits, water- 
ways, and canals, well and good. American opinion 
will support “freedom of the seas” when used in such 
a sense. 


THE AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW 


The American heart has been touched by this war 
as never before. The sufferings and sorrows, the 
patience and endurance, the heroism and sacrifice of 
the Allies, particularly of France and Great Britain, 
have stirred America to the depths. The American 
people realize that the difficulties of peace are to be 
quite comparable to the dangers and disasters of war, 
and that where the ruling principles are to have so 
many and so important concrete illustrations, there 
naturally will arise differences of opinion more or less 
sharp, and conflicts of temperament more or less 
open. The American people well remember the similar 
difficulties and conflict that arose between wholly 
patriotic and high-minded men in their own country 
at the close of the American Revolution and again at 
the close of the Civil War. We of the United States 
shall be patient and endeavor to see beyond and 
behind these superficial conflicts, first, because our 
people now understand Europe as they never did 
before, and second, because we are bound to the vic- 
torious peoples of Europe by stronger and more affec- 
tionate ties than ever have existed in the past. 
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A FRENCH PLAN FOR A LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


From the New York Times, December 20, 1918 


Paris, December 19. Baron d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant today gave The Associated Press the French plan 
for bringing about a society of nations which the 
Baron and Senator Léon Bourgeois, formerly French 
Premier, presented to Premier Clemenceau several 
days ago. The Premier gave assurances that the 
principle of a society of nations would be inscribed at 
the head of the French program before the Peace 
Congress. 

Baron d’Estournelles de Constant and M. Bourgeois 
were delegates at both Peace Conferences at The 
Hague and are the French members of the Permanent 
International Court at The Hague. They said that 
they had presented their plan to Premier Clemenceau 
with some apprehension, as he had not yet declared 
himself in favor of a league of nations, having been 
regarded as typifying the fighting spirit which has 
gained him the name of “the Tiger.” 

They first handed the Premier a letter which said 
in part: 

“We are convinced that a durable peace can be 
assured only in substituting for a reign of force that 
of organized right. It is the object of our association 
to aid in the constitution of a society first of part and 
then of all the nations. This society should, according 
tothe recent declaration of President Wilson, be a most 
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essential party in securing the maintenance of peace.” 

Premier Clemenceau was an attentive listener to 
the details of the plan. Concerning the principle of 
such an organization he said it would be set down in 
the program and would go before the Peace Congress 
at the head of the subjects to be discussed, but he 
asked particulars of the details of the organization of 
this international society, especially as to whether the 
French advocates of it were codperating with British, 
American, Italian, and other organizations to ascer- 
tain if the present project was supported by all nations. 

Explaining the detailed plans presented to the 
Premier, Baron d’Estournelles de Constant said to 
The Associated Press: 

“The essentials of the plan are: First, compulsory 
arbitration without limitation or exception. This 
leaves out the old exception of questions involving 
national honor and dignity. Second, limitation of 
armaments. Third, the establishment of a council of 
administration of the nations for the formulation of 
new international administration and international 
law procedure. Fourth, the application of ‘sanctions’ 
for making effective the decisions of the society of 
nations. ‘Sanctions’ is a diplomatic expression mean- 
ing the various steps for enforcing compliance. They 
are fourfold. 

“First—Diplomatic sanction. The society of na- 
tions shall break diplomatic relations with any recalci- 
trant nation and give his passports to the Ambassador 
or Minister representing that nation. 

“Second—Juridical sanction, whereby the courts of 
all countries will be closed to a recalcitrant nation. It 
will thus be practically quarantined and placed out- 
side the pale of civilized states. 
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“Third—Economic sanction, whereby the economic 
means of all nations shall be directed against any 
recalcitrant state. This economic weapon of the 
united nations will be a great power in isolating any 
offending nation, cutting off its foodstuffs and raw 
materials, when it acts in defiance of the society of 
nations. 

“Fourth, Military Sanction.—This is the last sanc- 
tion by which the joint nations would undertake to 
enforce observance of the decisions of the society of 
nations. This military sanction is the most difficult 
and delicate of all the questions involved in creating 
the society of nations. 

“There will be different views concerning the mili- 
tary enforcement of peace. It is the purpose of our 
organization to reconcile these differences and secure 
some workable basis of agreement. One view is for 
a small international military force; or the nucleus of 
an international fleet. Others regard this as unneces- 
sary, and prefer to rely on the moral force of the united 
nations. Some may wish to give up compulsory 
military service but retain the navy. 

“These divergent views must be reconciled. That is 
the main task which M. Clemenceau asked us to un- 
dertake. We regard our meeting with the Premier as 
highly important in inscribing the principle of a society 
of nations at the head of the program. For that we 
understand to be in accordance with the desires of 
President Wilson to place the high ideals of this United 
States against further warfare at the very forefront 
of the Peace Congress, and adopt it as the guiding 
principle in the determination of many questions be- 
fore the conference.” 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


Nos. 1-112 (April, 1907, to April, 1917). Including papers by Baron 
dEstournelles de Constant, George Trumbull Ladd, Elihu Root, Barrett 
Wendell, Charles E. Jefferson, Seth Low, John Bassett Moore, William James, 
Andrew Carnegie, Pope Pius X, Heinrich Lammasch, Norman Angell, Charles 
W. Eliot, Sir Oliver Lodge, Lord Haldane, Alfred H. Fried, James Bryce, and 
others; also, a series of official documents dealing with the European War. 
A list of titles and authors will be sent on application. 


113. 
114. 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118, 


119. 


120. 


121. 
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The Bases of an Enduring Peace, by Franklin H. Giddings. April, 1917. 
Documents Regarding the European War. Series No. XV. 
The Entry of the United States. May, 1917. 

The War and the Colleges, from an Address to Representatives of Col- 
leges and Universities, delivered by the Hon. Newton D. Baker, May 5, 
1917. June, I9I7. 

The Treaty Rights of Aliens, by William Howard Taft. July, 1917. 

The Effect of Democracy on International Law, by Elihu Root. August, 
1917. 


The Problem of Nationality. Part III of The Principle of Nationality, 
by Theodore Ruyssen. September, 1917. 

Official Documents Looking Toward Peace, Series No. III. October, 1917. 

The United States and Great Britain, by Walter H. Page. The British 
Commonwealth of Nations, by Lieutenant-General J. C. Smuts. 


America and Freedom, by Viscount Grey. November, 1917. 


The Conference on the Foreign Relations of the United States, held at 
Long Beach, N. Y., May 28-June 1, 1917. An Experiment in Educa- 
tion, by Stephen Pierce Duggan. December, 1917. 


. The Aims of the War: Letter of Lord Lansdowne to the London Daily 


Telegraph, November 20, 1917. Reply by Cosmos printed in the New 
York Times, December 1, 1917. The President's Address to the Con- 
gress, December 4, 1917. January, 1918. 


. Victory or Defeat: No Half-way House, speech delivered by the Rt. Hon. 


David Lloyd George, December 14, 1917; British Labor’s War Aims, 
statement adopted at the Special National Labor Conference at Central 
Hall, Westminster, December 28, 1917; Great Britain's War Aims, 
speech delivered by the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George at the Trade 
Union Conference on Man Power, January 5, 1918; Labor's After-War 
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127. 


130. 


131. 





Economic Policy, by the Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P.; America’s 
Terms of Settlement, address by President Wilson to the Congress, 
January 8, 1918. British Labor Party's Address to the Russian People, 
January 15, 1918. February, 1918. 


The United States and Japan: text of the Root-Takahira Understanding 
of November 30, 1908, and of the Lansing-Ishii Agreement of Novem- 
ber 3, 1917; Japan and the United States, address by the Hon. Elihu 
Root, October 1, 1917; The Lansing-Ishii Agreement, address by the 
Hon. James L. Slayden, November 15, 1917; What of Our Fears of 
Japan? by Kenneth S. Latourette. March, 1918. 


The Awakening of the German People, by Otfried Nippold. April, 1918. 


The Anniversary of America’s Entry into the War: An address delivered 
by President Wilson at Baltimore, Maryland, April 6, 1918; an article 
written for The Daily Chronicle of London by Professor Gilbert Murray. 
May, 1918. 


The Lichnowsky Memorandum: Introduction and translation by Munroe 
Smith, German text from the Berliner Bérsen-Courier, Appendix by 
Munroe Smith and Henry F. Munro; Reply of Herr von Jagow. June, 
1918. 


America and the Russian Dilemma, by Jerome Landfield. The German 
Peace Treaties and Middle Europe. July, 1918. 

A Voice from Germany: Why German Peace Declarations Fail to Con- 
vince, by Professor F. W. Foerster. Austria’s Peace Proposals: The 
Letter to Prince Sixtus. August, 1918. 


Memoranda and Letters of Dr. Muehlon: Introduction and translation 
by Munroe Smith, German text and Appendix. September, 1918. 
The League of Nations, by Viscount Grey of Falloden and Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler; Labor and the League of Nations, by Ordway Tead; The 
European Commission of the Danube, by Edward Krehbiel. Address 
by President Wilson at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 

September 27, 1918. October, ror8. 

The “Lusitania”: Opinion of Court, United States District Court, South- 
ern District of New York; In the matter of the petition of the Cunard 
Steamship Company, Limited, as owners of the Steamship “Lusitania,” 
for limitation of its liability. November, 1918. 

Official Documents Looking Toward Peace, Series No. IV. Official Cor- 
respondence and Terms of Armistice between the United States and (1) 
Austria-Hungary, (2) Germany and (3) Turkey. December, 1918. 


cial Bulletins: 


internationalism. A list of Current Periodicals selected and annotated 
by Frederick C. Hicks. May, rors. 
Is Commerce War? By Henry Raymond Mussey. January, 1916. 


Is There a Substitute for Force in International Relations? by Suh Hu. 
Prize essay, International Polity Club Competition, awarded June, 
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Labor’s War Aims: Memorandum on War Aims, adopted by the Inter- 
Allied Labor and Socialist Conference, February 22, 1918; The Allied 
Cause is the Cause of Socialist Internationalism: Joint Manifesto of the 
Social Democratic League of America and the Jewish Socialist League. 
June, 1918. 

The Dawn in Germany? The Lichnowsky and Other Disclosures, by 
James Brown Scott. November, 1918. 


Yougoslavia, by M. I. Pupin; Declaration of Independence of the Mid- 
European Union, October 26, 1918; Declaration of Independence of the 
Czecho-Slovak Nation, October 18, 1918; Declaration of Corfu, July 
20, 1917. January, I9I9. 

Problems of the Peace Conference: American Opinion and Problems of 
Peace, an Interview given to Edward Marshall by Nicholas Murray 
Butler; A French Plan for a League of Nations, report given to the 
Associated Press by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. January, 1919. 


Copies of the above, so far as they can be spared, will be sent to libraries 
and educational institutions for permanent preservation postpaid upon receipt 
of arequest addressed to the Secretary of the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation. 

A charge of five cents will be made for copies sent to individuals. Regular 
subscription rate twenty-five cents for one year, or one dollar for five years. 
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